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the British Archeological As- 
sociation mustered very strongly 
in the ancient city of Worces- 
ter, the Wigra-Ceastre of the 
Saxons, and were received by the corporation 
with the greatest consideration. 
made Worcester historical land, and the 
cathedral has many points of great interest, 
but with these exceptions the city offers few 
objects for examination or matters for investi- 
gation, so that it may be subject for inquiry 
to some on what grounds, excepting the kindly 
offers of co-operation on the part of the autho- 
rities, the association selected it so early as a 
place of meeting. The successful issue of the 
congress, however, serves to shew that the 
determination was right, and so stops all cavil. 

The old churches have been, for the most part, 
pulled down and rebuilt, and those few por- 
tions of the original buildings which remain 
have been so sadly disfigured, or are otherwise 
in so bad a state, as to offer little for the con- 
sideration of the architectural antiquary. They 
were mostly constructed of the treacherous 
red sandstone, one of the worst of the stones 
used for building purposes by the medieval 
architects, and gradually fell to pieces. Desire 
to assimilate in colour, when parts of the old 
work remain, is the only excuse which can be 
made for those who restore buildings with the 
same unsound material. 

The only ancient church remaining in Wor- 
cester which has picturesque features, or may 
serve to suggest an arrangement, is that of St. 
John, Bedwardine, which lies on the other 
side of the Severn, a little out of the city. 
this we give an engraving in our present num- 
ber.* It has the peculiarity of exhibiting no 
less than eleven gables, and has a very broad 
square tower of the late Perpendicular period, 
with panelled battlements, pinnacles at the 
four angles, and a fifth pinnacle from the apex 
of the roof which covers it. The south porch 





N Monday last the members of | 


} ‘ 
| the attic. 





Of | 





is 90 feet high, “and spire 55 feet 6 inches : 
it is 20 feet in diameter at the base, and 
6% inches at the top.” 

We did not observe any new buildings in 
progress, with the exception of two Corn 
Exchanges. We said last week there was a 
run upon Corn Exchanges just now, and here 
we have a fresh illustration of the fact. One 
of them, which is in Broad-street, has a re- 
cessed porch, with four attenuated Doric 
columns within it, two on each side of the 


| doorway, without entasis, the absence of 
| which, with their disproportioned height, 
| gives them a miserably pinched-in appearance. 
|The columns carry a hybrid entablature and 


| attic surmounted by a real plough, with 
Cromwell | 


compo sheaves of corn on the face of dies in 
Ranging with the attic on each 
side is a balustrade. It would be unfair, per- 
haps, to deduce an opinion on the state of archi- 
tectural knowledge in Worcester from this one 
curious specimen of the art. The second 
Exchange (in the corn market), is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to justify comment, further 
than saying this is perhaps fortunate for the 
architect. 

At the opening meeting in the Guildhall, on 
Monday evening, the mayor, in robes of office, 
introduced the president, Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham, with expressions of the pleasure afforded 
to the city by the visit. The president, who, 
with his nice lady, has exerted himself greatly 
to ensure the success of the meeting, said, in 
the course of his address,— 

“ The study of antiquities has engaged the 
attention of mankind from the earliest period 
of history. With the scientific or literary in- 
quirer, the ‘Past’ must always have excited 
the warmest attention; the universal tendency 
of the imagination when cultivated and refined 
being to invest with. importance every relic 
drifted down from an ancient world ;—thus we 
find it recorded in the history of the fine arts, 
that the first rudimental attempts of sculpture, 
blocks of wood or stone, hewn into the rudest 
likeness of the human form, were preserved in 
the Grecian cities with the utmost considera- 
tion ; but we find that not only a general love 
for the monuments and arts of the past existed 
at a very early period, but that there existed 
regular professed antiquaries,—there was a 
profession of men instituted in the principal 
Greek cities, whose business it was to point 
out to all inquirers the peculiar wonders of 
their locality, to explain ancient inscriptions, 
and to exhibit relics. Herodotus, who breathed 
the genuine spirit of antiquity, and who 


| effected with grace and ease in narrative the | 


difficult and delicate transition from the Mythic 
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Elizabeth for a building and a charter, but with 
what success we know not; the reputation of 
the society, however, oo increased until 
it excited the fears of James I., who, alarmed 
lest it should discuss i i 
dissolved it, At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century it again revived and 

into such importance, that in 1751 the mem 





| obtained a charter of incorporation, the power to 
| constitute statutes, and to act under a common 


seal. The original object of their inquiries ap- 
pears to have been British antiquities and his- 
tory, although the enlarged operations of the so- 
ciety now embrace every subject of ancient 
and medizval relics and traditions. From the 
cultivation and extension of this antiquarian 
taste has sprung our modern institutions of 
similar tendencies. Of these, the Archeological 
Association may boast of the widest range and 
the loftiest objects. Its peculiar constitution, 
its open meetings, its utter myectio ion of an 

kp exclusion, the zeal an posses | 
with which at all times its members are ready 
to assist every. er and to aid, as far as 
lies in their power, the prosecution of every 
laudable design for the discovery and pre- 
servation of the relics of medizval or ancient 
times,—cannot fail to render it one of the 
most useful societies of the present age. Its 
annual congress, whilst offering variety and 
amusement, cannot fail to increase and enlarge 
the field of its utility, by bringing various minds 
into contact, and by associating together per- 
sons of intelligence, who might otherwise 
have never met. It will then, upon the 
return of the members to their own locali- 
ties, spread a love of whatever is curious 
or interesting that has been preserved to us 
from the ravages of time. The historian is 
deeply indebted to the antiquary, and to those 
most curious and interesting analogies by 
which genius and research frequently throw 
new lights upon the characters and motives of 
the distinguished actors of the past. The 
beautiful architectural remains, the exquisite 
specimens of the Cameo and Intaglio, the 
artistic skill displayed in the cutting of gems, 
the graceful designs and formal beauty of 
some of the antique pottery, the sharpness of 
outline, correctness of drawing, and, above all, 
the beautiful imagery upon the reverses of 
coins, which have descended to our times, can 
only be porenats appreciated and valued by 
those whose taste has been refined, and under- 
standing cultivated, by antiquarian research. 
Of the encaustic paintings of the ancients 
we know little; their mosaics, however, 
have survived, and many specimens, after 
the lapse of twenty centuries, remain as 
fresh and fair as when they were first laid down. 
It is indeed delightful to wander back to that 
mysterious past, and to retrace the way to 
those lands of song and art, by the vestiges of 
such beautiful relics as these, until we can ap- 
preciate the feelings of- him who said ‘ There 
could be no more divine pleasure on earth to 
the man of genius and cultivated understand- 
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| 
mae seen in the view ™” added about eight to the Historical, is full of allusions to the | ing, than to hear the dramas of Sophocles re- 
el years ago, when various alterations were made | relics of the past. In Egypt, from the days of | cited by the side of the Apollo or the Laocoon.’ 
id inside. The church is an early foundation: | Menes or the Shepherd Kings, the love of | It has been prettily said in the preface to 
'b some Norman columns and arches remain on | antiquities was cultivated with a species of | ‘ Brandt’s Popular Antiquaries,’ — ‘ Rugged 
a the north side of the nave, but the latter Seas | wegen — a _ -— pr raagan se patie! peng oe, be 
Wy ; , ad i . | informs us that to such an extent did this love | to many, yet, fancy opens from hence to pros- 
mm have been nec Sigs and altars d into pointed | of the past proceed, that both Egyptian sculp- | pects enriched with the choicest views of her 
or arches, to enable t © occupiers of the gallery | tors and painters were by law forbidden to | magic creation;’ but whilst pleased with this 
b= formed in the low aisle to see into the body of | change or modify in any respect the forms of | conceit, we must remember that ‘ truth,’ as 
is: the church.+ the ancient statues and paintings,—nay, that | Dr. Johnson tells us, ‘ is the intellectual gold 
ef Near St. John’s is a melancholy specimen in his day there were works in the temples ten | which nothing can destroy.’ Yet truth like gold 
is - i i thousand years old. The same feeling was | may exist in alloy, in combination with foreign 
rs of acompo Norman church, called St. Cle- ee ag ; .. 3 : 
: ile : . : predominant in ancient Rome, and, there can | substances; and as it is the office of the che- 

CG ment's, put up in 1523. be no doubt, that at an early period Anti- | mist to separate and refine the ore, so it is the 
re, The view of the town from the bridge which | quarian Societies in some form or other | province of the archeologist to investigate and 
es you ctoss to reach St. John’s, is very good, | Were constituted, though under the empire | restore the other to its natural purity and 
ce & eit Uae at clol cleo om nleenbedl semen the reigning monarch watched every asso- | beauty, free from all imperfections, uncor- 
“t, = ae ~ ibe : telle well fe ti. i ciation with a jealous eye. Of the for- | rupted by any alloy.” 
si Stoping down to the river, tes Well,~—the MUtl- | mation of Antiquarian Societies we have : 
D lations to which it has been subjected, the | no certain data previous to the sixteenth a » letter om oy Ledeen, the bigh- 
= variety in the styles, and the stone used, not century; that many existed earlier, espe- | * ff, had been rea¢ p SF some brief observa- 
he being observable. The high tapering spire of | cially among the ecclesiastics of the day, | tions offered on the principal objects exhibited 
07 4 : et ee vd ._, | there can be little doubt, although the super- | in the temporary museum of the association, 
rly St. Andrew’s, built in 1814, also aids the effect | :,: . . : tii 
’ : | Stitious veneration of the supposed relics of | yy, pairholt, F.S.A., read a paper “ On early 

here, although we cannot say much for it when | saints must have been injurious in a high de- M : ‘ a Effici ‘ ce cee 

looked at nearer. According to “ Deighton’s | gree to the preservation of whatever was really | “O7umen meee preven mee 
3 Guid he City.” Ge | ». | curious or valuable. We first read of an anti- | King John, as illustrative of that Monarch’s 
J uide to the City,” the tower of St. Andrew’s, | : : : ‘ ‘ig ~ ‘ 9 eh: <n i 
ta, ast sences iw tions — society being founded by Archbishop | in Worcester Cathedral,” which we give in full 
| * See p. 402, | Parker, in the year 1570; about twenty of the | ejsewhere. 
md + Bishop Lynn, on the 17th of February, 1371, ordered | members were accustomed to assemble from 

that the church of Wyke should be taken down, and that | ¢; : ; 35 Mr. Roach Smith remarked, at the close of 
at this church of St. John, in Bedwardine, till then a chapel of | Me to time in the house of Sir Robert , 

ease to Wyke, should for the future be the parochial church, | Cotton ;—in 1589 the society petitioned Queen | the paper, that no wonder could be expressed 
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at finding ancient remains being destroyed or 
made away with in obscure buildings, when 
it was known that the monument of Ann, 
Queen of Denmark, had been removed from 
Westminster Abbey within a very few years 
and sold. It was surely time that Government 
should take some steps to ensure the preserva- 
tion of our ancient monuments. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., afterwards read 
a paper “On the Romantic Materials of 
History ; illustrated by the Autobiography of 
Egwin Bishop of Worcester ;” but following 
the plan we have pursued on other occasions, 
we must confine ourselves principally to notices 
of some of those papers which relate to archi- 
tectural antiquities, the arts, and the general 
question of the preservation and study of our 
ancient monuments. 


i 





The illustration of the cathedral was under- | 


taken, under some disadvantages, by Mr. 
Ashpitel, F.S.A. (Mr. Cresy, who had on pre- 
vious occasions performed this duty, being 
unable to attend), and the association owe 
him thanks for much painstaking. Tuesday 
morning was given to this matter. 

The salient features offered by the cathedral 


are a curious crypt under the choir (presenting | 


a semicircular east end, small columns, with 
cushion capitals exactly like those in the crypt 
of Gloucester Cathedral, and rubble vaultings, 
at the east end very curiously groined), a very 
fine Early English choir, with eastern transepts 
of the same character; the western, or main 
transepts, Norman, much cut about and 
altered; anda nave of the Decorated period, 
but presenting, at the extreme west-end two 
compartments on either side, and the front 
wall, though sadly mutilated, of semi-Norman 
work. Most of the window-openings are filled 
in with perpendicular tracery, and the modern 
architects employed from time to time deserve 
but little credit for their work. Externally, 
this cathedral was notable, in old times, for 
very lofty spirets on turrets flanking the ends 
of the transepts and elsewhere, in addition to 
the central tower, but most of these have given 
place to pinnacles of a very different appear- 
ance.* 

Spite of these disfigurements, it has many 
beauties and well deserves better terms, as Mr. 
Ashpitel very properly remarked, than have 
been applied to it by some who have written 
about it. 

Its reputed history may be briefly outlined 
thus :—Bishop Oswald, in Saxon times, 983, 
built a cathedral, which, in 1041, was burnt, 
with part of the town, by the soldiers of Hardi- 
canute. In 1084 Bishop Wolstan began a 
new cathedral “ from the foundation,” either to 
the south of Oswald’s church, as is stated, or on 
the site of it, and finished it in 1096. It was 
partially burnt in 1113, also in 1202, between 
which periods the great tower fell, and it was 
newly dedicated in 1218. In 1224 Bishop 
Blois commenced the rebuilding of a part of 
the cathedral ; in 1317 the vaulting of the north 
aisle of the nave was done, andin 1374 the present 
tower was built. The first questions that arise 
are, did Wolstan build on the site of Oswald’s 
church? and, if so, is the present crypt part of 
the latter, and, therefore, Saxon work ?—the 
old story. 


Mr. Ashpitel made a fair fight for the | 
Saxons, premising, though, that he was rather | 


saying what might be advanced in favour of 
the early date than giving his own opinion. 
For our own parts we see no reason whatever 
for believing that any of Oswald’s church re- 





* The view of the exterior, in Mr. Britton’s excellent 
volume on this cathedral, shews these spirets, 





| pleasure with which they received the associa- 











mains. The crypt is doubtless part of Wol- | wall, and forming a remarkably picturesque 


stan’s church : the transition Norman work, at feature. 


the west end of the nave, may belong to the | 
rebuilding after the fire of 1113, and the choir | 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, after | 
the fire of 1202. The nave must belong to the | 
next century, and shows no work which can | 
with reason be ascribed to the date at which | 
Blois is stated to have begun it. | 
An examination of the cathedral and the | 
adjoining buildings disclosed many points of | 
interest, to which we will refer next week, 
when we can write less hurriedly than we are 


| now doing, amidst the bustle of “the Star 


and the Garter,” the “looking in” of friends, — 
and the general excitement which prevails. 
In the evening of Tuesday, at the Guild- | 
hall, Mr. J. M. Gutch, F.S.A., read an 
account of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Wor- | 
cester (August 13th, 1575). Mr. J. R. 
Planché, F.S. A., real an amusing paper “ on 
certain peculiarities in the ladies’ head-dresses 
of the fourteenth century,” illustrated by a 
series of sketches, in part from tombs in the | 
cathedral. A paper, by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, | 
“on the custom of Catherning,as formerly prac- 
tised in Worcestershire ;’ and an account of | 
“Early Remains in the Channel Islands and 
in Wales,” by Dr. Lukis, were also read. 

The excursion, on Wednesday, to Sudeley 
Castle, the seat of the Messrs. John and Wil- | 
liam Dent, was very numerously attended, and | 
its hospitable owners afterwards entertained 
the whole of the visiters, numbering from 170 
to 200, in a princely manner, expressing the 


tion—with a hearty English feeling and a good 
appreciation of its purpose. 

The Dean of Worcester, in responding toa 
toast, stated his belief that the visit of the 
association, and their remarks on the cathe- 
dral, would raise the estimation of that struc- 
ture in the minds of its custodians, and lead 
them more carefully to preserve and renew it. 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Albert Conyngham, | 
the High Sheriff of the county, Colonel Bell, | 
Sir Henry Dillon, and others addressed the | 





guests. 

Sudeley Castle, commenced about 1442 by 
Sir Ralph de Boteler, and continued through 
the following century, was a fine castellated 
mansion, /with two spacious quadrangular | 
courts, embattled towers, and a chapel. Fuller | 
says that it was, *‘ of subjects’ castles the most 
handsome habitation, and of subjects’ habita- 
tions the strongest castle,” a description which, 
something analagous to a modern and less 
flattering expression which terms a contempo- 
rary, “an architect amongst antiquaries and | 
an antiquary amongst architects,’ shews it 
was built more for peace than war. 


It was here that Katherine Parr, widow of 
King Henry VIII., and afterwards wife of Sir 
Thomas Seymour, died, and was buried. In 
1644, the Parliamentary troops, who were then 
pursuing the king to Worcester, destroyed the | 
building, and the poet was able to sing,— 


‘* Thy sun is set, thy battlements are fallen, 
And sunk to ruin thy baronial hall, 


9? 


Once far-famed Sudeley ! 
The present proprietors became possessed 
of it in 1837; and with the aid of Mr. Egin- 
ton, the architect, have restored and fitted up | 
for habitation a considerable portion of the | 
structure, and are gradually getting together | 
a number of curious things, in the shape of 
pictures and carved furniture. 





The chapel, which is a late specimen of Per- 
pendicular work, has a square turret, almost 
tower, growing out of the gable of the west 





| d’Angouleme, the queen of John. 


A meeting was beld in the evening at 
Worcester to read papers,—but of this we must 
speak hereafter. 





ON EARLY MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES 


PREVIOUS TO THE TIME OF KING JOHN, AS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THAT MONARCH’S IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 





THE monumental effigies which time and 
the hands of the spoiler have spared to us, 
are among the most valuable bequests of our 
ancestors. ‘They appeal at once to the histo- 
rian, the genealogist, the antiquary; to those 
who direct their research to the early state of 
the arts, and to those who study costume. 
“ In their habit as. they lived,” faithfully ren- 
dered in the minutest point, do we again see 
the heroes, the sages, the royalty of past times, 
as vividly represented as the state of the art 
of sculpture, at so early a period, could enable 
the artist to execute them. Quaint and gro- 
tesque they may appear to the eye educated in 
observance of classic elegancies, but this is the 
fault, in many instances, of the age, rather 
than the ability of their fabricants,—a fault we 
may the more willingly excuse, as the simple 
love of truthful delineation, which principally 
guided the hand of the artist, has preserved to 
us such faithful counterparts of those ‘‘ whose 
actions stirred the nations ;’’—that, in interest 
and value, our more modern classic monu- 
ments sink into insignificance as counterparts 
of the men they commemorate, and, in many 


| instances, become ludicrous. The knights of 


the holy wars—those who secured our liberties 
at Runnymede, or fought at Cressy and 
Poictiers—appear as on the battle-field 


‘* Laid down to rest with corslet laced, 
Pillowed on bucklers cold and hard.’’ 


The imagination is not diverted, and common 
sense offended, as in St. Paul’s among the 
modern tombs, where captains at Waterloo, 
with naked limbs and Grecian swords, literally 
die in the arms of stone Victories, designed 
after Roman bas-reliefs; nor are we called 
upon to acknowledge such resemblances as 
the effigy of Dr. Johnson must bear to the 
real man: the one walking Fleet-street in 
broad cloth and buckles, the other standing 
naked on a pedestal, in humble imitation of 
the Farnese Hercules. To no such anomalies 
will I direct your attention, but to the truthful 
relics of earlier men, one of the most truthful 
and interesting of which remains in the cathe- 
dral of Worcester. 

The earliest monumental effigy of an Eng- 
lish sovereign in this country is that of King 
John in Worcester Cathedral. Our earlier 
kings were either buried in their French do- 
minions, or interred without sculptured effigies, 
or their tombs have been destroyed. At Fon- 
tevraud, in Normandy, existed before the 
first French revolution the effigies of Henry IL., 
his queen, Eleanor de Guienne, and Isabel 
These 
effigies, as well as the abbey which enshrined 
them, were reported to have fallen beneath the 
devastating hands of the revolutionists. We 
owe to the zeal and perseverance of a lamented 


artist, Charles Alfred Stothard, their resusci- 
' tation in delineation. 


He hazarded a journey 
to Normandy in order to ascertain their fate. 
“An indiscriminate destruction, which on 
every side presented itself in a track of 300 
miles, left little to hope on arriving at the 
Abbey of Fontevraud ; but still less when this 
celebrated depository of our early kings was 
found to be but a ruin. Contrary, however, 
to such an unpromising appearance, the whole 
of the effigies were discovered in a cellar of 
one of the buildings adjoining the abbey. 
Since this period another effigy of Richard I. 
has been found in the Cathedral of Rouen, 
to which he had bequeathed his heart, and 
where it was interred, and over which this 
effigy was placed. All these figures are more 
or less mutilated ; and though of better execu- 
tion than that of King John, do not possess so 
entire and perfect a resemblance as that curious 
monument.” 

To point out fully the curiosity and interest 
of the tomb of King John, it will be necessary 
to take a brief survey of the history of monu- 
mental effigies previous to this period. 

The earliest sepulchral monuments in this 
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country are the stone coffins, covered with 
ridge-shaped slabs, which were frequently de- 
corated with fanciful ornament; and were 
common in England and on the contineat. It 
was a custom of considerable antiquity to 
sculpture them with a cross, and several such 
stone coffins of an enormous size and weight 
have been recently discovered in the cemetery 
of St. Matthias, near the old Roman City of 
Treves, and which are believed to be coeval 





with early Christian times. Saxon tombs of | 
this kind are rare in this country, but one of | 


a remarkable and highly enriched character | 
has been discovered, in 1841, at Bakewell, in | 
Derbyshire. 

These stone coffins were cut from massive | 
blocks, hollowed to receive the body; they ' 
were narrower at the feet than at the head, cut 
square upon the shoulders, and having a | 
hollowed recess for the head : they were covered | 
with a ridged slab (en dos d’dne), which was | 
succeeded by a flat one at a later period. | 
Their introduction is lost in the distance of | 
time ; they may be traced from as early a period | 
as the ninth century, and were in general use | 
in the time of Henry III., after which they are | 
of rare occurrence. At an early period (and | 
among the poor until the fifteenth century), the | 
hody being swathed in cerecloth, was com- 
mitted at once to the earth. We are told by 
Matthew Paris, that the monks of St. Albans, 
in the Norman times, were all buried without 
coffins, till Warin, the twentieth Abbot, who 
died 1195, ordered stone coffins to be used, as | 
more decent. 

These coffins were generally placed with the | 
lid even with the pavement of the church, so 
that they in fact formed a part of it: at other 
times the entire coffin reposed upon the sur- 
face itself, in the manner of that called the 
tomb of William Rufus, in Winchester Cathe- | 
dral; the sides being sometimes ornamented | 
with carving. The coped lid, which had been | 
formed on the Roman model, served at once | 
for a cover and memorial of the deceased. The | 
coffin lid of Matilda, queen of William the 
Conqueror, at Caen, in esmend, has a long 
Latin epitaph engraved all round the edges and | 
up the centre. Others are ornamented with 
crosses, and in some later instances the in- 
signia of the deceased. The sword for the 
knight, the horn for the hunter, the hatchet | 
for the carpenter, the key for the blacksmith, | 
the shears for the clothier, the knife and | 
colander for the cook, the chalice, crozier, and 
mitre, for the ecclesiastic,—but these belong 
generally to the fourteenth century, though they 
occasionally range from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth. 

The slabs which covered these coffins, when 
flat, were decorated sometimes with the figure 
of the person buried within ; but we meet with 
no instances earlier than the twelfth century. 
The figure was carved in very low relief, in a 
sunk panel, the figure in the highest part of 
its surface being only level with the face of the 
stone, and thus preserving almost the effect 
upon the spectator of looking into the coffin | 
and viewing the body within. One of the | 
earliest and most curious instances, is in the | 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, and it covers | 
the remains of one of the early Norman abbots. | 
The figure holds a crozier and chalice, and | 
lies in a recess cut exactly like the interior of | 
stone coffins of tie period, with a circular re- 
cess for the head. An improvement appears | 
in the coffin lid of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury 
(who died 1139), on which the Bishop appears | 
in full pontificals, in a niche, surrounded by | 
elaborately enwreathed ornaments. But the 
slab which covered the mortal remains of | 
Jocelyn, also Bishop of Salisbury (who | 
died 1148), and which, with the other 
just named, is still preserved in Salisbury | 
Cathedral, exhibits the effigy, as it were, | 
emerging still more from the stone, for although | 
the figure is still sculptured in low relief, it is | 
not sunk in panel or niche, but rises from the | 
surface freely. 

By the middle of the twelfth century the | 
effigy, although still placed on the coffin lid, | 
and being sculptured with it from one solid 
piece of stone, began to represent the deceased 
freely, as if lying on the surface of the tomb. | 
The royal effigies at Fontevraud are so sculp- | 
tured, and the fine series of military figures in 
the Temple Church, London, which have been 








and 7 ak the coffins containing the deceased, 
the edges of which were level with the pave- 
ment. 

There is one very interesting point in con- 
nection with all these early effigies, which is, 
that they are not only faithful representations 
of the persons they are intended to commemo- 
rate, but they resemble the bodies which lie 
below, precisely as they appeared when laid in 
the grave, excepting only those effigies which 
represent the deceased in armour. 

It had been the custom from the earliest 
period in Britain to bury the dead with the 
clothes, personal ornaments, arms, or fa- 
vourite portions of personal property which 
belonged to them. ‘The Romans burnt the 
body; the Saxons buried them fully armed 
and equipped, and often richly dressed, and 
with much valuable jewellery upon them. The 
Normans seem to have followed the same course ; 
and an examination of their early sepulchres 
goes to prove that the dead were dressed in the 
garments they wore while living, and if holding 
dignified offices, then in their dresses of state. 

Ecclesiastics were buried in full pontificals, 
with the pastoral staff and chalice, and entire 
insignia, even to gold rings and other valuables 
which contributed to their worldly dignity. 
The abbots of Evesham who died in the 
twelfth century were found thus interred; and 
the bishops of Hereford as late as 1516. 
Monsieur Lenoir has described the contents of 
the tombs of the abbots Morard and Ingou in 
the Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés. Morard 


died in the year 990, and his skeleton was 


dréssed in a long woollen alb or tunic of a 
deep purple colour, ornamented with em- 
broidery, over which was a wide and long 
chasuble, the stuff being a very strong figured 
satin, which appears to have been of a deep red 
colour. Abbot Ingou, who died 1025, was 
also found clothed in a garment of dark violet- 
coloured taffety, similar to the habit of the 
Benedictine monks, edged with a broad border 
of worked cloth, the ground of which was of 
gold. The mitre was covered with silk; the 
gloves upon the hands were well preserved, 
and were formed of silk tissue, open worked. 
A ring was upon the finger, being set with a 
turquoise. The stockings which covered the 
leg were of dark violet-coloured silk, orna- 
mented all over with a variety of elegant de- 
signs, in polygonal shapes, upon which were 
worked greyhounds sel birds in gold: and 
which are believed to have been the sumptuous 
and highly valued work of the eastern manu- 
factures. 

In the same manner were the bodies of our 
early kings consigned to the earth. Matthew 
Paris tells us that when Henry II. was 
taken to Fontevraud to be buried, “ he was 
arrayed in the royal vestments, having a 
golden crown on the head, and gloves on the 
hands, boots wrought with gold on the feet, 
and spurs; a great ring on the finger, and a 


| sceptre in the hand, and girt with a sword.” 


Stothard, who has drawn and engraved this 
effigy, remarks, that when we examine it, we 
cannot fail to remark that it is already de- 
scribed by this account of a contemporary and 
eye witness of the body as prepared for the 
grave; the only variation being in the sword, 
which is not girt, but lies on the bier, on the 
left side, with the belt twisted round it. “ It 


| therefore appears,” he adds, “ that the tomb 


was literally a representation of the deceased 











king, as if he still lay in state. Nor can we, | 


without supposing such was the custom, 
otherwise acc »unt for the singular coincidences 


| between the effigy of King John, on the lid of 


his coffin, and the body within it, when dis- 
covered a few years since.” ‘ 
In the monumental effigy of King John, the 


city of Worcester possesses at once the earliest 


church. He agrees the usual anathema 

inst any who shall infringe their disposition 
of his property. He directs his body to be 
buried in the church of St. Mary and St. 
Wulstan, the cathedral of Worcester. John, 
in his last moments, commended his soul to 
God and St. Wolstan ; and his body, 
attired, was conveyed to Worcester: over his 
head was placed a monk’s cowl, as a sort of 
cover for all his sins, and a passport to heaven. 
He was interred between St. Oswald and St. 
Wolstan, whose graves are in the chapel of 
the Virgin, at the eastern extremity of the 
cathedral. His body was removed to its 
sent position, before the high altar, in the 
reign of Henry VII., and an altar-tomb erected, 
within which the body was placed, and upon 
which rests the effigy. 

This effigy, formerly the lid of the stone 
coffin which contained the king’s remains, and 
which, probably, was originally ona level of 
the floor of the cathedral, represents the king 
in royal costume, and on a side of his head 
are two diminutive figures of bishops swinging 
censers. These are undoubtedly intended for 
Oswald and Wolstan, between whose remains 


i 


| he, as before mentioned, actually re: x 


John wears a dalmatic of crimson lined with 
green, the neck and cuffs edged with gold and 
jewelled border; his tunic is yellow, or cloth 
of gold ; he is girt with a belt; on his hands 
are jewelled gloves; a ring on the middle fin- 
ger of his right hand, which supports a sceptre, 
while his left grasps a sword. He wears red 
hose, black shoes, with golden spurs. 

Now mark how singularly the truthfulness 
of this monumental effigy, as a veritable re- 
semblance of the body within the tomb, has 
been confirmed. On the 17th of July, 1797, 
the tomb was opened, and the dress of the 
corpse exactly corresponded with that of the 
monumental effigy,—shewing, as in the in- 
stance of Henry II.’s effigy at Fontevraud, 
that they faithfully represented the defunct as 
he lay in state. There were only two points 
of dissimilarity: the king had no crown on 
his head, or gloves on his hands. The latter 
may have decayed; but the minute accurac 
of the old chronicles was proved by the for- 
mer,—for in place of the regal crown, the 
head of John was found to be enveloped in 
the oe — cowl, in which, as a 

assport through the regions of , he 
C stated to have been honed ‘ an 
sacred envelope appeared to have fitted the 
head very exactly, and had evidently been tied 
or buckled under the chin by straps, as part 
of them remained. The body was covered 
with a robe reaching from the neck nearly to 
the feet, and some of its embroidery was still 
visible near its right knee. It appeared to 
have been made of strong crimson damask, 
but the injuries of time rendered it difficult to 
ascertain this exactly: the cuff to the left 
hand remained. The left arm was bent 
towards his breast, and the hand had grasped 
a sword in the same manner as on the tomb: 
the sword itself was much decomposed, but 
portions of it were found at intervals down 
the left side; the scabbard being much more 
perfect. The covering of the legs, the i 
nature of which was not ascertained, was 
tied round the ancles, and was probably 


| the red hose seen in the effigy. ‘Thus lay 


| 


| 


regal effigy in the kingdom,—a true and un- | 
| allude to their more modern forms. In the 


doubted authority for Royal costume, a per- 
fect representation of the body as buried 


beneath, the best example of the progress of | 


the art of sculpture at that early period, and 


i 


a historic momento of one of our most re- | 
markable rulers. The effigy is carved in grey | 


| marble, and was originally the lid of the stone 
| coffin which covered his remains. In his last 


moments, he appears to have taken hurried 
steps for his “ soul’s health,” and repentance 
for his manifold misdeeds and mal-administra- 


‘the monument of Joane, 


royal John, as the immortal dramatiser of his 
reign has said : 


—But now a king—now thus— 
A clod and nodule of confounded royalty ! 


Having traced the history of monumental 
effigies thus far, it may be interesting to briefly 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was not un- 
common to only partially represent the figure : 
rincess of Wales 
and the daughter of King John, exhibits only 
the bust of that princess. At Brampton, 
Derbyshire, + — lid to the 
memory of a apparently cotem : 
Within a quatrefoil, at the =e wud of te 
stone, is the upper part of a female figure, 
holding a heart in her hands, sculptured in 


| tion. He speaks in his will of having no time | bas-relief; at the other end her feet and the 


satisfactorily proved, during the recent repara- | for particular arrangements. He appoints cer- | lower part of her drapery appear through a 


tions, to have been placed immediately over | tain noblemen and dignified ecclesiastics his | horizontal opening; others of similar con- 
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struction lie in Silchester Church, Hampshire, 
one having two busts, apparently those of a 
a man and his wife, surmounting a cross fleury, 
a curious combination of two styles (cross and 
effigy). 

Sometimes the monumental effigy was con- 
structed of wood. An early and curious ex- 
ample of the time of Edward I., representing 
a cross-legged knight and his lady, is in 
Hildersham Church, Cambridgeshire. Others 
exist at Danbury, Essex; Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, &c. 

Stone coffins placed on the ground in the 


manner of a sarcophagus, originated the altar | 
tomb. Upon these the monumental effigy | 
was laid. At a later period brasses were in- | 


serted in place of the effigy. 
Brasses first appear in the thirteenth century ; 


the earliest on record is that to Sir John | 


D’Abernoun, who died 1277, in Stoke Daber- 
noun Church, Surrey. ‘They are imbedded in 
slight cavities cut to the depth of the brass 
plate on which they are sculptured, fastened 
by rivets, and were sometimes ornamented 
with enamel. They continued in common use 
until the reign of Charles II1., and were occa- 
sionally used until the eighteenth century. 

A few words on the historic interest and 
value of these memorials, and I conclude. 


Among the various antiquities which Eng- | 


land possesses, there are none so immediately 
illustrative of our history as these national 
monuments which abound in our cathedrals 
and churches. Many an exquisite specimen 
reposes in lonely unfrequented village churches, 
their beauty Indden by coats of whitewash, 
and their safety dependant on their utter 
worthlessness in the eyes of those whose duty 
it should be to guard them against destruction. 
Instances are on record where the stone 
effigies have been wantonly broken up to 
mend roads, and the brasses sold by dishonest 
sextons for their value as old metals. ‘The 
value of these ancient records cannot be too 
imperatively dwelt on—they are historic data, 
they are mementoes of the arts of the middle 
ages ; they are the form and semblance of our 
great forefathers, fashioned by contemporary 
hands, and bequeathed to us as the last memo- 
rial of their mortal state. All who injure them 
eommit not only sacrilege to the church, they 
dishonour the dead, and act contemptuously 
to the persons and memory, as far as in them 
lies, to the ancestry, by whose wisdom and 
valour the progressive improvement of our 
country has been obtained, and the wholesome 
laws and free movements we enjoy battled for 
and won. ‘The language cannot be too strong 
that should be used to impress their value on 
the minds of those who have them in their 
keeping. May the hands they uplift in prayer 
speak to man, as they appeal to God, and 
hinder the wantonness of ignorant destruction, 
that posterity may have the privilege we have 
ourselves, of gazing on the figures of the good 


and great, preserved by the same pious feeling | 
in which the old poet Spenser apostrophizes | 


them as— 
** Old monuments, which of so famous sprights, 
The honour, yet in ashes, do maintain.’’ 


F, W. Farruouyr. 





ON THE GEOMETRICAL PERIOD OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
A.D. 1245—A.D, 1315.* 


Section 1V.—Principal Buildings of the | 
Geometrical Period.—To the geometrical pe- | 
riod belong some of the most exquisite works, | 


as well as many of the noblest buildings in the 


kingdom. The choir, transepts, and part of | 


the nave of Westminster Abbey Church, as 
well as its chapter-house and cloisters ;—the 


chapter-house and cloisters of Salisbury Ca- | 


thedral;—the nave of Lichfield Cathedral ;— 
the transepts of Hereford Cathedral ;—the 
Lady Chapel and Choir of Exeter Cathedral ; 
~—the eastern portion of the choir of Ripon 


~ 43 + 
Cathedral ;—the greater part of the nave of | 


York Minster and its chapter-house ; — the 
chapter-house of Wells Cathedral ;—the pres- 
bytery and cloisters of Lincoln Cathedral ;— 
—the south. aisle of Gloucester Cathedral ; 


the Lady Chapel of Chichester Cathedral, as | 


well as detached parts in Chester, Carlisle, and 
some of the other cathedrals ;—the remains 





* See p. 386, ant: 


ecominccn.nem 


tn mc re nN nS ner eI 


of Bridlington Priory, and those of Newstead 
and Guisborough Abbey Churches ;—the whole 
of Tintern and the greater part of Netley 
Abbey Churches ;—the nave and transepts of 
Howden Collegiate Church ;—the eastern por- 
tions of St. Alban’s and Romsey Abbey 
Churches ; the central towers of Salisbury, 
Hereford, and Lincoln Cathedrals ;—the gate- 
way of St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury ;—and 
Queen Eleanor’s crosses, together with nume- 
rous fine examples amongst the parish churches, 
constitute a splendid series of buildings, which | 
may be said to surpass that of any other pe- | 
riod of our national architecture ; and beside | 
which, the buildings of the so-called deco- 
rated period, reduced to those of true curvili- 
| near character, become almost insignificant ; 
| Ely and Carlisle being the only cathedrals 
which exhibit even any considerable detached | 
| portions of work in this style; its principal 
representatives being the fine parish churches, 
| of which so large a number and such beauti- 
| ful examples exist in this country. 





} 





| If we turn for a moment from the buildings | 


of our own country to those of the continent, 
| we shall at once see that what has been said 
with reference to the necessity of acknowledging 
this geometrical style in England, applies with | 
much greater force to foreign buildings. Here 
we have two distinct and well-defined periods, 
| preceding and following that in which circular 
| tracery prevailed :—abroad, the transition from | 
| plain Romanesque to pure Gothic architecture 
was so rapid that lancet windows hardly appear | 
at all; and no sooner was the circle aban- | 
doned in the composition of traceried windows, 
than flamboyant outlines almost at once super- 
seded all other description of curvilinear tra- 
cery. During the reign of the circle, however, | 
what a noble series of buildings sprung up in 
the centre of Europe! Amiens, Beauvais, 
| Abbeville, Tours, Orleans, the choirs of Notre | 
| Dame and St. Denis, Metz, Rheims, Stras- | 
| burg, and, to crown all, matchless Cologne, | 
owe all their glories to this geometrical 
period. 

Section V.—The Geometrical Period il- 
lustrated.—For the purpose of comparative | 
| analysis, no view appears to be so convenient | 
| and instructive as that which presents similar | 
| portions of different buildings to our consi- 
| deration, so as to exhibit parallel instances of | 
| the manner in which the same feature was | 
| treated by the builders of different periods. 
The nave of Lincoln Cathedral is one of | 
| the noblest examples of lancet work in the | 
| kingdom, 

The presbytery of Lincoln Cathedral is the | 
most beautiful example of the most beautiful | 
| period, and may with safety be said to be the 

finest building in the kingdom. Had the | 
proportions of Westminster Abbey been united 
with the work of the presbytery of Lincoln 
| Cathedral, that building would have been the 
| Cologne of England. 

This noble building having thus supplied us 
with excellent examples of two out of our three | 
| periods, it is too much to expect that it should 
| furnish us with a third; nor is there in this | 
| county or neighbourhood a church which, in | 
| point of size, furnishes us with a satisfactory 
| parallel of the curvilinear period; in the ad- 

joining county, however, the presbytery of Ely 
| Cathedral supplies us with an admirable ex- | 
| ample of the nature we require. 

Of these three buildings the first belongs to 
| the early part of the thirteenth century; the 
| second was built in the latter part of the | 





| same century ; and the third by Alan de Wal- 
| singham, about the year 1321. ‘They were all 
| constructed of the best materials and in the 
| most approved manner, and evidently without | 
| reference to cost, and may, therefore, be con- | 
| sidered as fair types of the periods to which | 
| they respectively belong. 
| ‘The first point that strikes us in comparing | 
| them is the character of the windows. 

| Inthe nave of Lincoln they are lancets, of | 
| plain form, their heads having a very acute | 
jarch. They are, like all the windows in the 


| earlier part of this period, single and separate ; 
| in the latter part of the period we find them 
| often combined in clusters of three, five, and 
| even seven, the centre ones rising above the | 
others,—as in Salisbury Cathedral, the pres- | 
| bytery of Ely, and the Temple Church, which | 
all shew an elegant combination in their clere- | 
| story and side aisles of three lancets, the centre 
one rising considerably above the others. It | 





was this fashion of combination which contri- 
buted more, perhaps, than any other circum- 
stance to the introduction of tracery. The 
windows of the south transept of York Min- 
ster, of the choir and transepts of Beverly, 
and the choir of Southwell Minsters, and of 
Whitby, Rievault, and Hexham Abbey 
churches, are of the same character as those 
of the nave of Lincoln. 

On turning to the presbytery of Lincoln, we 
find the acute arch and the plain window-head 
exchanged for the broader arch and the trace- 
ried window-head of the following period. 
The contrast is here so striking as scarcely to 
require pointing out. The lower windows are 
of three lights, and the clerestory windows of 
four; and the tracery is of that simplest 
geometrical form which consists of foliated 
circles. The east window, of eight lights, is 
the noblest example of this description of 
window in the kingdom, and may be as traly 
said to be the queen of geometrical windows, 
as the east window of Carlisle Cathedral is 
usually considered the queen of curvilinear 
windows. 

The parish church at Grantham, in this 
county, has some very fine windows of this 
character in the south aisle, particularly one at 
the west end, of six lights. The abbey churches 
of St. Mary, at York, and those of Tintern, 
Netley, Newstead, and Guisborough, the side 
aisle of Lichfield Cathedral, and the transepts 
of Hereford, and the chapter-houses of Salis- 
bury and Westininster, all contain windows of 
this character. I think it will scarcely be 


| questioned that these peculiarities are such as 


entitle us to separate these windows from those 
of the nave; it remains for me to point out 
those characteristics which distinguish them 
from the windows of the proposed curvilinear 
period. 

On referring to the choir of Ely Cathedral, 
we find the side aisles, the triforium, and the 
clerestory lighted by large four-light windows, 
of rich and elaborate tracery, of a design 


| totally different, both in its general outline and 


its detail, from that of the last example. One 
of the principal causes of this difference is the 
different nature of the curyes that are employed 
in the construction of the design. 

In the geometrical period, the only curves 
used to complete any figure are almost in- 
variably circles, or segments of circles. In 


| the curvilinear period, the returned curve (of 


contrary flexure), or the ogee, as it is com- 
monly called, is the one generally, although 


| not exclusively, employed. There are very few 


windows, in fact, of this period, which do not 
shew this feature in some part of their design: 
it is found not only in the principal outline of 
the tracery, but also in the subordinate parts. 
The manner in which these elemental principles 
affect the whole design may be very readily 
perceived. 

In the geometrical example the arched head 
of this light is usually formed by two curved 
lines, which are the segments of a circle. 
These segments often being one-sixth of the 
whole circle—that is to say, the third part of 
a semicircle—they form what is commonly 
called an equilateral arch. 

In the curvilinear example, the head of the 
light is generally formed by two curved lines, 
of coinplex form, each of which is formed by 


‘the union of the segments of two circles 


struck from the opposite sides of the same 
straight line, which touch, but do not cut 
each other. ‘This is the figure called the ogee. 
As to the foliation,—in the one case we have 
a plain pointed, or circular-headed trefoil; and 
in the other, an ogee trefoil. 

Two of these lights, in all respects equal 
and similar, placed side by side, are included 
under one arch, which, in the one case, is a 
plain equilateral arch, and in the other, an 
ogee arch; and the intervening space is filled, 


| in the one case, by a circle, and in the other 


by a figure of pointed form. The foliation of 
these two figures, again, bears the impress of 
their elemental principles. All the foils of the 
earlier one are circular, whilst the upper and 
lower ones of the later example are ogee. 

The large space which still intervenes be- 
tween the two principal arches remains to be 
filled; and the treatment of this space, to 
which I have given, in Mr. Van Voorst’s 
“ Decorated Windows,” the title of centre piece, 
is again strongly characteristic of the genius 
of the two petothe. 
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With very few exceptions this space is filled 
in the geometrical period with a large circle, 
which in the smaller examples is simply foliated 
with four, but oftener with five, six, or eight 
foils, and in the larger ones, as in the Grant- 
ham six-light, and the east window of Lincoln 
Cathedral, filled with a group of smaller circles. 
In the curvilinear period this space is generally 
occupied with a figure of pointed oval form, 
the lower part of which, by being accommo- 
dated to the sides of the two main arches, 
assumes an ogee shape. When this centre 
piece contains, as in the larger geometrical 
windows, a group of smaller subordinate 
figures, the form and the foliation of these 
partake of the character of the rest of the 
work, and exhibit more or less of the ogee. 

To return, however, to the Lincoln and Ely 
Cathedrals ; the windows in both the geome- 


trical and the curvilinear building are designed | 


in accordance with the types we have been con- 
sidering: in the former the foliated circle, 
supported by simple pointed arches, is the 





principal ornament of the window-head ; in the | 
latter the wavy form of the ogee prevails, and | 


the mullions are no longer adorned with the 
small shafts and capitals which are so con- 


tinued down to the sill. 
Before we leave this part of the subject I 


THE BUILDER. 
arch. In the curvilinear example, in place of 
this tracery, a series of small foliated arches is 
carried round this inner arch. 

In the piers, the geometrical example cor- 
responds with the lancet one, in having its 
shafts banded, in which respect the th 
differ from the curvilinear example, which is, 
as is usual in the style, plain. The plan of 
these piers deserves attention. The shafts in 
a lancet pier are usually arranged in a circle, 
round the central mass, whilst those of a 
curvilinear pier are more frequently arranged 
in the form of a diamond. 

In the geometrical example, however, a form 
is taken which may certainly be said to be 
midway between the two. The centres of the 
shafts lie in the sides of a spherical square, 
set diamond-wise. By a spherical square, I 





mean a square the sides of which are curved | 


slightly outwards. 

There are three other points of slight differ- 
ence between them : in the lancet example, the 
shafts are all pointed with a fillet} in the 
geometrical this fillet is altered into an elegant 


rounded point, which, although to be found in | 


lancet work, is much more common and cha- 


| racteristic of the following period: the curvi- 
spicuous an ornament of the earlier example, | 
but the mouldings of the tracery bars are con- | 


must again notice the noble east window, | 
which, although imperfect as it perhaps may | 


be in the arrangement of some of its details, is 


still so remarkable a feature of this work. Its | 
design appears to have been formed on the | 


simplest principle, rage that of a circle | 


carried by two arches. e key to the whole 
design is, therefore, giveri in the first pair of 
lights, as in the example already described. 

I fear that I may appear to have dwelt too 
long on this most interesting and essential 
feature of the two periods, and will hasten now 
to consider the other points of the exterior of 
the three buildings in question. 

The buttresses are the next important fea- 
tures: in the lancet example they are broad 
and bulky, but of equal projection from top to 
bottom, and are finished with a large sharp- 
pointed pediment: they are relieved on the 
face with a chamfer at each corner, and string 
courses. Each of these lower buttresses carries 


two flying buttresses, one under and the other | 


above the roof of the side aisles. 


In the curvilinear example the buttress is | 





plain below, and its width is much reduced in | 


comparison with its depth, which is also con- 
siderably reduced as it rises by successive 
stages of set-offs : its upper part is faced with 
an elegant canopied panel; and it carries 
instead of the heavy pediment, a square panelled 
pinnacle, ornamented with crockets, and a 
finial of curvilinear foliage. 


what reduced, but it preserves the same pro- 
jection from top to bottom: it is panelled 


finial of rich and advanced foliage. 

The cornice and parapet do not present 
very striking points of contrast: in the lancet 
one a few deep mouldings form the cornice. 


The parapet and coping are, as is usual, per- | 


fectly plain in the geometrical one: the lower 
parapet has simply the addition of trefoiled 
corbel table. The upper one is more charae- 
teristic: it has good mouldings and a deep 
hollow, in which are placed large leaves of 
geod foliage for its cornile, and a singular 
incised quatrefoil on its parapet. 

The curvilinear example shews a broad 
hollow in the cornice, filled with a large broad 
flat leaf and a plain parapet. 

We wiil now turn to the interiors. Here the 


linear pier has no such projection. It consists 


of four large shafts, with mouldings in the | 


intervals, and has the ogee profile amongst 
them. 


The pier arches of the lancet and geometri- | 


cal have, in elevation, no strong marks of 

distinction: in the curvilinear the large flat 

leaf again appears in two orders of the arch. 
The spandrels over the pier arch are plain 


in the lancet example, marked with a trefoil in | 


the geometrical one, and entirely occupied in 
the curvilinear example by what may be 
termed, according to Professor Willis, a tri- 
foliated trefoil. 

There is, perhaps, no feature in the interior 


of a building which exhibits, in amore charac- | 


teristic manner, the period to which the build- 
ing belongs, than the triforium. This remark 

articularly applies to the three examples 
before us, and, although it is true, that a 
prominent triforium is rarely found in the cur- 
vilinear period, and that its importance was 
greatly diminished even before the close of the 
geometrical period, and, although, in the case 
of Ely choir, we owe this beautiful example to the 
accidental circumstance, that the portion of the 
building in which it occurs was a curvilinear 
adaptation to an earlier building, still this does 
not lessen the value of the example before us, or 
its usefulness in enabling us to judge of the 


manner in which such a subject would be treated | 


| in curvilinear times. The history of architec- 


| fact, in their three triforia. We have first the | 


ture through their three periods is written, in 


| three plain lancets combined under one arch, 
| with the solid spandrel above, pierced only by 

The geometrical buttress lies midway be- | 
tween these two designs; its breadth is some- | 


three quatrefoils. We next have the double 
geometrical arch, containing a quatrefoliated 


circle, carried by two trifoliated arches, the | 
' whole of the spandrels 
and ornamented with figures, with pedestals, | 
and canopies. It also retains the pedimental | 
top, on the angles of which appears, for the | 
first time, a stiff crocket, and on the top a | 


pierced entirely 
through, and the entire space thus converted 
into a traceried opening. We, lastly, have in 
the succeeding period this opening treated in 


true curvilinear style, and fitted with a most | 


| elegant panel of elaborate flowing tracery. 


characteristic features are much more strongly | 
marked. We have, in the background, the | 
plain lancets in the nave as before, improved | 


in the clerestory by the tall banded shafts which | are ; : 
fat | the clerestory, the triforium, the side aisles, 


come down in front of the passage to the top 
of the triforium. We have also the same 
tracery in the curvilinear example; but in the 


Having ascended to the triforium, and | 
having already viewed the clerestory, we will | 


take our last rapid survey of the building from 


this point, and a more instructive point of | 


view in most buildings, is seldom to be found, 
although it is not often visited. 
At the first glance, the spirit of the three 


periods is plainly apparent: in the lancet | 


example we have acuteness, loftiness, verti- 
cality, if I may be allowed the term, in the 


pitch of the roof, in the vaulting, in the shape | 
of the windows and arcades; and on the out- | 


side in a still more striking manner; in the 
pediments of the buttresses, and in every 
feature, we see this piercing form. 

In the geometrical example a great change 
appears: here the circle, the simplest of all 
geometrical figures, appears predominant; in 


| and the arcades it is the ruling feature; its 


presbytery of Lincoln we find a second plane | 


of rich geometrical tracery in front of the 
clerestory window, of extreme beauty and 


excellent proportion, with clustered shafts of | 


rich foliaged capitals, and a deeply moulded 


repetition in each of their situations is, indeed, 
striking; it may eertainly be said to be the 
characteristic feature of the design. 

Again, in the curvilinear example, in the 
very same positions where we had, in the first 
instance, lancet, and in the second circular 








forms, we have the undulating outline of the 


ogee. 

The contrast is perfect and undeniable, and 
the characteristics of the three even 
the first glance in their three 
tinct and unmistakable : if we 
mine the details, the foliage, 
the profiles of the mouldings, 
nutiz, which are not such evi but 
certain, indications of style and character, 
Soe hes the marks of distinction as 
and definite as in the more palpable parts 
the design of these buildings. 

E. SHarps. 
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AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 





DIVISION OF BUILDINGS. 

In the case of Mr. Billiter, the owner of 4 
| second-rate dwelling-house, No. 9, Robert- 

street, and a third-rate warehouse, situated in 
Thomas-street, and adjoining northwards to 
‘the said dwelling-house, and connected and 
occupied with the last, both in the district 
St. George, Hanover-square, the owner desi 
| to stop up the whole of the openings now ex- 
| isting in the wall dividing the said buildings 

(originally two distinct y Prvertiry so as that 
stich two buildings shall cease to be united, 
—the district surveyor objected to this being 
done, on the und that the Wall in the two 
| lowermost stories was not of the full thickness 
presetibed by the statute for party-walls of 
buildings of the second-raté of the class, 
| The owner also degired to alter the situation of 
| the area belonging to the said house, and 
to form an area in the centre of thé said ware- 
_ hotise, instead of the present area Git the south 
| side of it, and to use such warehouse as & 
dwelling-house; and to this the said district 


surveyor also objected, on the igre that the 
0 


| ared would be an area to an un d room 
or cellar of a dwellitig-house, aiid ought to be 
built in accordance with the rules of schedule 
K of the first-mentioned : 
The referees awarded—* . A’ to the 
wall betweett the said two hgs.— 
inasmuch as the said two buildings yi 
| as separate and distinct buildings, € 
a separate entrance and sr” py éaic 
wall was built before the lst day of ay, 
1845, as a party-wall betweeri two buildings, 
| and was ped erg up as such above the roofs ad- 
joining thereto, it will not be contrary to the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act to stop up the 
openings which have been made in the said 
wall with brickwork of the full thickness of 
the wall (such brickwork being set in cement, 
and bonded to the old work by drawing the 
bricks in the jambs of the said openings, to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor), and 
| thereupon to occupy such two buildings as 
two separate buildings. Secondly, as to any 
| area to the said warehouse building, that un- 
less it be intended to use any underground 
| room or cellar of the said warehouse building 
| as a separate building, it will not be necess 
to make the area thereof 3 feet in width 
otherwise, as preseribed by the said Act for 
the areas or underground rooms or cellars so 
| to be used.” 
| Costs to be paid by the owner ! 
PROJECTIONS BEFORE THE LINE OF FRONTS, 
Mr. Freeth, builder, had commenced the 
| erection of a projecting building on the fore- 


| court of one of a row of eight houses, known 
as St. John’s Wood Terrace, in the district of 
Marylebone. Messrs. Fry, the owners of 
' two detached houses, separated from this row 
by Edward-street, objected to the projection 
| as injurious to them and contrary to the Act, 
| and brought the matter before the referees. 

The district surveyor considered that, as it 
was proposed to add like projected buildings 
to all the other (eight) houses, such eneral 
| building would constitute a new line front, 
‘and therefore that the building in dispute 
| would not be contrary to the Act. 

The builder (Freeth) took the following ex- 
ceptions to the jurisdiction of the official re- 
| ferees upon the said requisition :-— 
| First, that there is no case of doubt, differ- 
| ence, or dissatisfaction, in respect of the 


matter mentioned in the requisition, between 
any parties concerned, or between any party 
jand the surveyor of the district,—the said 
| William Robert Fry and George William Fry 


| not being parties concerned within the mean- 
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ing of the Act, and not being owners or occu- 
piers of the building adjoining to the projection 
in question, on any side thereof. 

Secondly, that the statute having directed 
that the general line of fronts may be deter- 
mined by the district surveyor, and the dis- 
trict surveyor having determined the general 
line, in accordance with which determination 
the said projection is being built, the official 
referees have no power to alter or vary the line 
so determined. 

It was further contended, amongst other 
points, that the projections were not and 
would not be in any manner injurious to the 
said Messrs. Fry, for that a street intervened, 
and the premises of the said Messrs. Fry were 
totally detached from all other buildings. 

The referees awarded, “ first, that in cases of 
doubt, difference, or dissatisfaction, between any 
parties concerned, or between any party and 
any surveyor, the determination, by the district 


surveyor, of a general line of fronts, is subject | 


to the determination of the official referees upon 
a reference of the matter in question, under the 


provisions of the said Act first herein men- | 


tioned. 
Secondly, that the said William Robert Fry 


piers of the adjacent premises, are parties con- 
cerned in the determination of the general line 


of fronts in the place above-mentioned, and in | 


the erection of the said projection complained 
of in the said requisition. 

Thirdly, that the general line of fronts within 
the meaning of the said Act first herein men- 
tioned of the houses in the said St. Jchn’s 
Wood-terrace, at the place where the said 


house No. 101, in the said terrace js situate, is | 


the line of the original fronts of the said nine 
houses. 


Fourthly, that inasmuch as the said projection 
to the said house No. 101, St. John’s Wood- 
terrace, will, if built, and added to the front 

/ wall of the said house, as set forth in the said 
requisition, extend beyond the general line of 


fronts of the houses as hereby determined, the | 


same will be contrary to the provisions of the | te? 
= | to 10; 


said Act first herein mentioned. 

Fifthly, that the erection of similar projec- 
tions to all the said nine houses, will not con- 
stitute a new general line of fronts within the 
meaning of the said Act, in advance of the 
general line hereby fixed, so as to legalise the 
erection of the said projection complained of 
in the said requisition.” 





ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


nications with which you have been favoured 


resulting therefrom, appear to 
evils are, in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted to the fact of a class of men styling 
themselves architects, and practising as such, 
at a much lower remuneration than the proper 
professional charge, who have no more pre- 
tension to the name than a contractor’s la- 
bourer, who helps to make a railroad by 


engineer. Now, there can be little doubt that 
the major part of the evil, if not the whole, 


on the subject of the payment of archi- | 
tects by commission from the builders, and | 
ithe evils 
: nat | agree in one material point—viz., that such 
and George William Fry, as owners and occu- | 


working with his spade, has to that of an | 


rests with this class; and in the present state | 





of things, a man who, after receiving a college 


| education, pays his 500/, for an architectural 
| one, is on the same footing, in the eyes of the 


public, with one who has been apprenticed to 
a carpenter, has superintended the erection of 
a cow-house or some such building, and has 
the impudence to call himself an architect. 
How is this to be remedied? One of vour 
correspondents says, “‘ Let the Institute look 
but he does not point out how it is to 
look to it, a matter absolutely requisite in the 


| present dormouse-like state of that body. 


The plan I would suggest is, that an appli- 
cation should be made to Parliament by the 
Institute for an Act to grant licences to men 
wishing to practise the profession of an archi- 
tect, and that without such license no one 
should be allowed to style himself or practise 
as an architect. The three learned professions 
(as they are termed) adopt this method, by 


| causing all candidates for admission into their 


Sir,—All, or a great many of the commu- | , t ; 
| should not that of architecture follow in their 


body to pass certain examinations; and why 


steps. 
as learned as any of them. 


In my estimation it is, or ought to be, 
The test for ob- 


| taining a license (whether by examination or 


by producing certificates from known men, or 
otherwise), of course, to be determined by the 
Institute. Some such plan would, I think, be 
simple and an effectual bar to the profession 
being compelled to enrol as its members a 
large number of black sheep. Should this be 
deemed worthy a place in your columns, it 
might be the means of obtaining some 
hints on the subject from your numerous cor- 
respondents, who all seem very desirous of 


| remedying this crying calamity. 


Iam, Sir, &c. A. B, 
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SCULPTURED STOUP IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL OF SIENNA. 


WE recently published an engraving of the 
font in the cathedral of Sienna, and, in our 
present number, we give a view of a benitier, 
or holy-water stoup, in the same struc- 
ture,—the work of Jacomo della Guer- 
cia. The sculptor may probably have 
designed to give the idea that the vase has 
been brought from above by the three eagles 
that support it. The interior of the vase, of 
which we give a plan on a smaller scale, is 
remarkable for having on it sculptured repre- 
sentations, in relief, of fish and lizards. 

The height of the stoup and pedestal is 
4 feet 10 inches ; and the diameter of the basin, 
3 feet 4 inches. 





NOTES ON GAS. 

AN immense volume of natural gas, suffi- 
cient for the supply of a city, it is said, has 
just been discovered near Detroit, Michigan, 
while boring a four-inch shaft for water. Ata 
depth of 70 feet a vein or cavity was struck, 
from which issued a: violent current of air, 
throwing up stones as large as hen’s eggs, 10 
or 15 feet high, accompanied by a volume of 
water, rising 10 or 12 feet. On applying a 
light to the air it burnt furiously, the flames 
rising 20 feet. It is proposed, says the New 
York Sun, to conduct this gas in pipes to De- 
troit, and light that city with it——It may not 
be known to many of our newer readers, 
though we have already slightly noticed the 
fact, that we have enormous jets of natural 
gas, for ever burning—almost altogether use- 
lessly too—in our own country. There is one 
between Newcastle and Shields which at night 
forms one of the most singular and sublime 
sights we ever witnessed. Some additional 
information in regard to the projected company 
already noticed by us, for the conveyance of 
this apparently inexhaustible fountain of fire 
and light to Newcastle, &c., together with 
other particulars, have been communicated in 
reply to a question about a “ Spontaneous Gas 
Company,” erroneously supposed by a corre- 
spondent of the Mining Journal to exist in the 
Neweastle coal district :—‘ Spontaneous gas 
has been emitted from old colliery workings, 
midway between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
North Shields, for the last twenty years, to the 
extent of thousands of gallons every twenty- 
four hours. The gas is brought up from an 
old shaft by a tube of from 3 to 4 inches 
diameter, and has burnt night and day without 
interruption for the period mentioned. The 
flame illuminates the whole neighbourhood ; 
and the stormiest weather appears to have no 
influence to extinguish it. Some years ago 
some gentlemen had obtained a grant of the 
gas, with a view to render it applicable for 
lighting, and had a gasometer made to correct 
and distribute it. The gas was conveyed to 
the Wall’s End station, and used there for 
some time; but it was not considered suffi- 
ciently pure, as it came from the workings of 
the mines, for domestic use, and some of the 
parties dying, the scheme was not persisted in. 
There is no doubt that this spontaneous gas, 
by proper management in its purification, 
might be rendered useful to alarge population, 
and would be remunerative to a company em- 
ploying capital to introduce it; and, as it is 
found about midway between Newcastle and 
Shields, and near to the railway, the distance 
between these towns (8 miles) is no insuper- 
able barrier to its conveyance to them both.” 
Why, Newcastle might almost supply all its 
coal customers together, with the ready-made 
article, from the never-ceasing flow of nature’s 
fountains there, especially since, if we mistake 
not, this is not the only mammoth jet which 
flows within the limits of its great coa! dis- 
trict, where, at least in one other instance, we 
rather think the light is so far employed in 
lighting the works of the pit whence it issues, 
While thus treating of gas on the great 
scale, and of nature’s beneficent, inexhaustible, 
and perpetual supplies, we may observe that 
it has been calculated, on the patent mode of 
preparing it from animal refuse, and for the 
sake of other products besides the mere gas, 
that the consumption of butchers’ meat in 
England alone yields 100,000 tons of bones, 
&c., annually, from which upwards of a mil- 
lion of gas-burners could be fed gratis! and 





SCULPTURED STOUP IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENNA. 
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| that, of course, the mansions of the nobility 
| and gentry, and the Royal palaces themselves, 
might be brilliantly illuminated, from ground- 

floor to attic, with their mere culinary refuse.* 
The “ Comptes Rendus,” in announcing 
an improvement, by M. Mallett, on his mode of 
obtaining the complete purification of gas by a 
single operation, says, “theimprovementconsists 
in the simultaneous a of a mixture of 
sulphate and oxide of lead applied to the grat- 
ings of the purifiers instead of lime. On the 
ammoniacal salts coming in contact with the 
sulphate of lead, a double decomposition takes 
place; sulphate of ammonia, and carbonate, 
sulphuret, and cyanoferruret of lead, are 
formed ; and the free hydrosulphuric and car- 
bonic acids combine directly with the oxide of 
lead. When the gas begins to mark either 
acetate of lead or litmus paper, the purifier 
must be replenished in the same manner as 
when using lime. M. Mallet describes, in his 

* It is said that on her Majesty’s visit to Holyrood House, 
at Edinburgh, she expressed no little surprise and regret to 
find that widowed home of majesty illuminated in a style 
that far transcended all that her English palaces could boast 
of. Now, there is no sufficient reason why the metropolitan 
gas should not be made as pure, and as capable of general 
use, “even in drawing-rooms and bed-rooms, as it is in 
Edinburgh, where it is prepared of the very coal—New- 
castle—which is here eo plentifully used. 























| memoir to the academy, a process by means of 


| which he obtains and renews the mixture, and , 


| which possesses the advantage of furnishing an 
| unchangeable purifying substance, provided the 
| inevitable loss of matter be replenished with 
| fresh sulphate of lead. One precaution must 
| be taken to enable the sulphate and oxide of 
| lead to retain their purifying properties as long 
| as possible, which is to deprive the gas entirely 
| of tar on reaching the purifiers; this may be 
| easily done by passing it over one or more layers 
‘of finely divided substances, such as small 
coke, sawdust, &c.”-—Every new week now 
brings with it, in one quarter or other, some 
further reduction in the price of gas, in pre- 
paration for the ensuing winter’s campaign. 
At Sculcoates, Myton, the Guardian Society 
have just out of “The British” a 
further reduction to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. They wished to stipulate for a still fur- 
‘ther reduction to 5s. from July, 1849. The 
Gas Company, however, declined pledging 
themselves unconditionally, but it will probably 
turn out that they did so virtually, by pro- 
mising that, “should the consumption mate- 
rially increase (in consequence of the partial 
reduction in the meantime) they will gladly 
do so—at the first opportunity.” On the 
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other hand, the committee of the Guardians 
very properly declined pledging themselves “not 
to seek a further reduction should they see 
occasion so to do ata future time.” To ask 
them to do so was somewhat preposterous. 
The British, however, deserve the credit of a 
desire (too timidly exercised though it be) both 
in this and other instances we recollect of, to 
act upon the principle we have so strenuously 
and perseveringly recommended, And “ there 
can be no doubt,” as the Hull Packet remarks, 
“that if that company will now pursue a 
liberal policy, and supply a good article, re- 
moving all impediments to the extension of 
gas, they will be rewarded by a largely in- 
creased consumption, and will find, as in other 
towns, that a reduction of price is the precur- 
sor to an increase of dividend. It is due to 
the company to state,” adds the Packet, “ that 
they have lately improved the quality of the 


gas. The committee have made applica- | 


tion to Mr. Malam for a similar reduction 
in the town (of Hull), and 


As prices are progressing here and there 
in the right direction, so are dividends. At 
Worcester, where, when prices were higher, 
there used to be an annual alternation of 
“no dividend,” — “ 4l.,”—* no dividend,” — 
“ 51.,"— no dividend,” and so on, we per- 
ceive that the fruits of new arrangements and 


reductions of prices are already—* declared a | 
dividend at the rate of 10/. per annum,”—not | 
capital alone, we may, we | 
suppose of course, conclude, but upon the full | 


> 


on the “ paid-up’ 


amount of capital fixed by the Company’s Acts 
of Parliament. The whole of the City is now, 
for the first sime, lighted with gas -——The 
Darlington Company, we perceive, have just 








declared a similar goodly dividend. The 
town council of Newport, Isle of Wight, 


have determined to charge their gas com- 
pany 5/. annual rent for permission to 
lay their pipes in the streets. One of the 
council, Mr. Pring, protested against this 
determination, on the ground of its mean- 
ness, and assured his colleagues that the gas 
company (of whom he appears himself to be 
one) would serve them out for it, one how or 
other. Doubtless they will not serve them out 
much gas for it gratis. But the company seem 
to have excited a bad feeling against them- 
selves, and the chairman thought it was quite 
right they should pay, as they were hard to 
deal with, and very independent. Mr. Pring 
threatened to “ put it on to the lights,” and, 
‘** riding a high horse,” as one of the council 


remarked, defied them to get another gas com- | 


pany.——At Winchester, too, where the Gas 
Company, like their own gas, have excited no 
very aromatic odour in the nostrils of their 


constituents, the authorities, by way of retort | 
courteous, have determined to have a share of | 


the gas profits in the not very eligible shape of 
arate imposed upon the property of the com- 
pany: it isa pity that the greedy grasping of 
a mistaken self-interest should excite so 
kindred a feeling on the part of those who 
ought to be friendly constituents, not hostile 
antagonists. ——-The Marylebone 
committee having resolved to recommend the 
vestry to admit the pipes of the Western Gas 
Company into the parish on the most liberal 
terms, not exceeding those of the contract with 
the Imperial, the vestry have referred the re- 
commendation to the gas committee. 





Meruop or We.pine Iron, STEEL, AND 
Sueer lron.—In an earthen vessel melt 
borax, and add to it one-tenth of  sal- 
ammoniac. When these ingredients are pro- 
perly fused and mixed, pour them out upon 
an iron plate, and let them cool. There is thus 
obtained a glassy matter, to which is to be 
added an equal quantity of quick lime. The 
iron and steel which are to be soldered, are 
heated to redness: then this compound, 
first reduced to powder, is laid upon them ; 
the composition melts and runs like sealing 
wax ; the pieces are then replaced in the fire, 
taking care to heat them at a temperature far 
below that usually employed in welding: they 
are then withdrawn and hammered, and the 
surfaces will be found to be thus perfectly 
united. It is asserted that this process, which 
may be applied to welding sheet iron tubes, 
never fails.—Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Ir it be a fact, as alleged, that the wages and 
status of the engine-drivers and the firemen on 
the Birmingham and Gloucester line, as a 
class, had already been virtually or really re- 
duced by the very same “ cleverly-contrived 
scheme ” which has now been brought to bear 
upon the same highly responsible class of men 
employed upon the gee ** North-Western ” 
monopoly, can there be a question of the fact, 
that in daring to incur so wholesale an in- 
crease of risk to the public safety as that in- 
duced by the adoption of the very same scheme 
on the southern portion of the latter, and the 
consequent withdrawal of no less than 120 
experienced engine-drivers, including many of 
the steadiest, the best, and the oldest in the 
whole employ,—the very same end is really 
meditated which has been already carried out 








they will, | 
doubtless, be met in a liberal spirit.”-—— | 


parochial | 


upon the Birmingham and Gloucester? It 
requires, indeed, no such secondary grounds 
of confirmation as the fact, alleged, that an | 
extensive system of acknowledged reduction is | 
| at this very time being otherwise carried out | 
by the North-Western authorities. The great | 
question seems to be, then, whether it be pru- 
dent, either on the ground of public safety or 
of private interest, for the North-Western 
directors to persist in substituting this new | 
scheme for an old one with which the engine- | 
drivers were for so many years completely | 
satisfied. We are much mistaken if the 
accumulated experience of six to twelve years, | 
which considerably more than one-half of | 
| these men have had in taking care of the lives 
| of the public, is to be lightly cast away | 
at a time when there is no competitive | 
superfluity of steady and experienced men yet 
educated to so onerous an office. And the | 
crisis wears a still graver aspect since there | 
are threats of a resignation of the whole of the | 
engine-driving experience on the northern as 
well as the southern section of this extensive 
| and powerful company. In short, we should 
conceive that the question now for considera: | 
| tion is, are we to go through the process of 
| engine-driving education ab-initio at all the 
fearful expense of Jife which the experience of 
the past quarter of a century has already en- 
tailed upon us? The fact that it has hitherto 
been a serious consideration whether higher | 
salaries and an elevation of status were not | 
| strongly advisable, affords sufficient evidence | 
of the great inexpediency at least of lowering 
either.——Models have of late been exhibiting | 
| at the Polytechnic of a method of uniting the | 
breaks of a train by iron bars, in such a way that 
| either the engine-driver or the guard may 
bring the whole into action at a moment's 
notice, So as at once to convert the train into 
a sort of sledge. ‘The idea is not new, 
as our readers may recollect, but its 
| practical application has been patented by 
a Mr. Bishop——A patent has been taken 
out by Mr. Barlow, of Derby, C.E., 
ffor securing rails in the chairs from con- 
| tracting in dry weather, by impregnating the 
| chairs with matters insoluble in water, so 
| as nearly to prevent expansion and contrac- 
| tion in wet and dry weather. The materials | 
preferred are proportions of four gallons of 
creosote to one of naphtha, 24 lbs. of pitch, | 
and half a gallon of boiled linseed oil—one 
gallon of the mixture to each cubic foot of 
wood. The keys, after being cut, are dried by 
steam, and while hot subjected to the saturating 
process, either by immersion sixteen to twenty- | 
four hours, or by exhaustion and injection —— 
We learn froma Boston (United States) paper, 
that the new track of the Stonington line is 
laid on india-rubber, and the cars are mounted 
on india-rubber springs.——The calls falling | 
due this month amount to 2,778.773/.—of | 
which 99,422/. is for foreign companies. ‘These | 
sums exceed by 497,914/. the amount in the 
corresponding month of last year, and they 
also exceed the monthly average of last year, 
which was 2,473,0001. It is alleged in The 
Times, by “ A Shareholder” of the Great 
Northern, that the Company have started a 
newspaper on their own account, with their 
secretary as the registered proprietor at the 
Stamp Office. This is a move far ahead of 
the hotel-keeping absorption of the ‘ Pigs and 
Whistles,’ and the ‘ Blue Boars,’ of Birming- 
ham. But may not the secretary be the pro- 
prietor of a newspaper on his own account, 
even though he “ publish their own reporter’s 














| line, a.little west of Hexham. 


| sisted of four river arches. 


| a-mile. 


account of their own proceedings?” ——— Messrs. 
Nowell and Hattersley, the contractors, have 
got a verdict at the York Assizes against the 
Huddersfield and Manchester Company, for 
50,0001. damages, for an illegal seizure of their 
plant and works on that line (now belonging 
to the North-Western), besides 100,0001, for 
work done and materials supplied. The verdict 
is subject to a reference to Mr. Currie, by 
whom all matters at issue between the 
parties are to be decided——The Pencher 
and Sunderland branch of the York, Newcas- 
tle, and Berwick line will soon be set agoing, 
and Durham united with Sunderland by a 
direct route. Upwards of 800 men are em- 
ployed at the new docks, which are now ra- 
pidly approaching completion. The demoli- 
tion of houses in East Moor-street for the 
entrances, &c., has been ordered. Another 
wooden-bridge has recently been burnt, viz., 
one of those on the Newcastle and Carlisle 
The fire was 
caused by the falling of a red-hot cinder from 
the grate of the engine of a luggage-train. 
Being coated with pitch, the fire burnt with 
great rapidity, and every portion of the frame- 





| work was destroyed, leaving only the stone 


piers standing. Messrs. Rush and Lawton 


| were called in to reconstruct it: they com- 


menced operations at five o’clock on Friday 
morning, and opened the bridge for the 
mail train on Sunday. The bridge con- 
The Caledonian 
line is now open to Montrose and Arbroath as 
well as Perth and Dundee. The company is 
said to have made sweeping reductions in their 
fares—at least between Edinburghand Glasgow, 
the first-class fare being now less than one penny 
The Dover Company have also re- 
duced their fares. On the Newmarket and 
Chesterford the third-class are fitted with plate- 
glass windows, and handsomely painted : 











|and the second-class are lined with stuffed 
| cushions. 
| opened through Anglesey. 





The Holyhead line has been 
There are cast- 
ing at the Coed Talon ironworks, near Chester, 





| some girders nearly fifty-three feet long, and 





weighing about 11 tons each. A sad symp- 
tom of the state of Ireland has just occurred, 
in the arrival from Dublin of 360 railway 
shovels, of no further use at present on the 
other side the Irish Channel. The Lon- 
doners are about to obtain a fresh and abun- 
dant, as well as cheap, supply of fish of the 





| smelt species through the East Lincolnshire, 


Boston, and Eastern Counties lines, from Great 
Grimsby and the Lincolnshire coast. We 





| understand the works of the ‘Tonbridge Wells 


and Hastings line are now proceeding so 


| rapidly that there is a scarcity of labourers. 


When so many men are out of employment, 
this should be generally known. 





CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 





ANOTHER new stained-glass window, the gift 


| of Mr. Wailes, is now being put up in Ely 


Cathedral: it depicts the leading traits of 


| the life of the Venerable Bede, “‘ the Bible 


Saint.”’——— St. John’s Church, Alkmonton, 
Derbyshire, was consecrated on 27th ult. 
An attempt is being made to have the pews 
in the Wakefield parish church removed, and 
stalls put in the place of them. This step 
has been strongly opposed by many of the pew- 
owners. Walsden Church, near Tod- 
morden, was consecrated on Monday week. 








| ———The proposed new church at Timperley is 


to be in the Norman style, with tower and 


spire, and to occupy the highest ground at 


Timperley, about a mile from Altrincham. 
A subscription has been opened for the 
erection of a new church at Bowdon. The 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Manchester, 
was opened in great state on the 9th instant. 
An unseemly squabble has arisen at Low 
Harrogate, on the pastor of the church moving 
in vestry that a rate of 3d. per pound should 
be granted as the expenses of the year, to be 
applied in painting the interior of the edifice, 
restoring some ironwork, and meeting the 
expense of a stove already paid for by the 
pastor. Some  discreditable proceedings 
were closed by a vote of half the re- 
quisite sum. The three largest churches 
in Leicester are now simultaneously 
undergoing extensive restorations. The chan- 














cel repairs of St. Mary’s were undertaken by 
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the corporation, as lay rectors, but all else has 
been done by subscriptions raised by the late 
vicar’s exertions. Some old houses, which | 
formed an unsightly encroachment on the west | 
end, have now been removed; and it is in- | 
tended, if funds be forthcoming, to complete | 
the north aisle, and eventually to build hand- | 
some porches at the north and south doors. | 
The removal of the old building has disclosed | 
an exterior arcade in the Early English style, | 
which is to be repaired where necessary, and | 
windows inserted in the original openings. | 
‘The Elizabethan gateway and building over it | 
are also to be restored. On Tuesday week, | 
according to the Bristol Journal, a newly-built | 
Independent chapel was opened at Marsh- | 
field.——The church of St. Michael, Two- | 
mile-hill, St. George’s, near Bristol, is ready 
to be consecrated on 22nd inst.——-Trowbridge 
Old Church, after having been in great part 
pulled down to the foundations and rebuilt, | 
was re-opened on 27th ult. It has been 
entirely repewed, and six stained windows 
have been given by various gentlemen, one of 
them by Messrs. Manners and Gill, of Bath, 
the architects ——-At “ primitive old Hinck- 
ley,” where “ architects and others ” are essen- 
tial as contractors for the important work of | 
repairing the old church spire, the hazardous 
task of taking down the vane has been accom- 
plished by “ Mr. Broadbent :” but, although he 
is expected to complete his job “in his usual 
workmanlike style,” we rather suspect he is not 
an architect. The large bell of the peal of 
St. Peter’s, Dorchester, has lately fallen down : 
a cross beam saved the organ from demolition. 

The parish church of Moreton, Dorsetshire, 
has undergone extensive alterations and addi- 
tions from designs by Mr. H. Barnes, of Dor- | 
chester, architect. A new porch has been erected 
at the west end of the nave; there have also 
been provided a carved stone altar-screen, with 
Purbeck marble steps; stone columns with 
carved foliated capitals; ribbed ceilings with 
carved bosses and corbells; a font carved, an 
oak pulpit, reading-desk, and screens. The 
floors of the chancel, aisles and porches are 
laid with encaustic tiles. The roof of the 
chancel and the cinque-foiled recesses for the 
creed, &c., have been emblazoned in colours 
and gold. The whole of the windows have 
been filled with painted glass by Williment, 
the chancel windows having full-length figures, 
representing the crucifixion, apostles, &c. 
——Qn Wednesday, the 9th instant, the | 
Church of St. Nicholas, at Hilfield, Dorset, | 
was re-opened, and the chancel and burying 
ground consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. The church has been restored, and 
a new chancel added, the whole in the geome- 
trical decorated style, and furnished with font, 
pulpit, lectern, and stalls complete; an open 
roof to the chancel, and which is also paved | 
with Minton’s til 














tiles, a new bell turret over 
the chancel end, and the roof covered with 
stone tile, and carved-crested ridge. The 
architect is Mr. R. 1. Withers, of Sherborne. 
——Trinity Church, Ryde, has been re- | 
cently enlarged by the addition of a transept, 
containing about 140 sittings; the 500 free 
seats intended for the poor had been chiefly 
occupied by the rich. The incumbent has, on 
his own responsibility, incurred the expense of 
this enlargement, which exceeds 500/. It is 
much to be regretted, as observed by a Hamp- 
hi hat too many of the wealthy fre- 
quenting watering places avail themselves of 
the free seats intended for the local poor, 
without considering the circumstances of such 
district churche It is to be hoped, however, 
that an opportunity such as the subscription 
list for this enlargement affords for settling 
accounts with the conscience will not be 
overlooked. 
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MemoriaL Winpow IN WHALLEY 
Crrurcn.—From cartoons drawn by Mr. 
Pugin, a painted glass-window has been 
worked out by Messrs. Hardman, of Birming- 
ham, for Mr. Samuel Brooks, and erected to 
the memory of his father, at the end of the 
south aisle in St. Mary’s Chapel. It is of 
three lights, with a figure of the Virgin Mary | 
in the centre, and those of St. Anne and St. 
Jolin at the sides. The artists are said to | 
have here “‘exertedall their skill and lavished all | 
the resources of their art,” in the attempt to | 
disprove the assertion that the art of glass- 
painting is lost. 






| of station have thought it advisable to form an 


| sistance for thousands. 


| than one-half by a general enclosure of inland | 
| wastes. How much more may be expected | 


rendered fertile in a short space of time, by 


| carriage ? 


| otherwise inclined to dissolute habits, to become 


|“ Robin Hood and his merry men,” but by 
i selves of the property in the forest, in conni- 


| been exposed in the Commons by Lord Dun- 


| progress, and two “ merchants” have been 


this forest have for many years past nearly 





NEW SYPHON STENCH TRAP. 
y 











Tue annexed is an engraving of a simple 
stench trap, on the syphon principle, invented 
and registered by Mr. John Phillips. It can 
be applied to water-closet pans, kitchen and 
all other sinks. 





EMBANKMENT OF WASTE LANDS. 
HOME COLONIES ON OUR COASTS. 





In THe Buitper of June 17th means are 
pointed out for the formation of buildings and 
embankments by a new process. At the pre- 
sent juncture it must appear important to find 
profitable employment for a population already 
overflowing, and, according to a recent esti- 
mate, increasing at the fearful rate of 1,000 
souls daily. We are told that some persons 


association, in order that numbers of the bene- 
volent may assist in the accomplishment of so 
useful an object. The new modeof forming 
foundations in the sea by atmospheric pres- 
sure on Dr. Potts’s plan, often mentioned by 
us, would enable houses, schools, piers, quays, 





and embankments, in fact, home colonies, to 
be constructed with security, in places other- 
wise useless. 

The enclosure and cultivation of districts of 
land consequent on the adoption of this pro- | 
cess might be made to form, on the coasts of | 
our islands, a source of employment and sub- 


It has been computed that the poor-rate all 
over the kingdom might be reduced more 


from a system which would reclaim from the 
sea immense districts of land capable of being 





means of the recent scientific improvements in 
composts and manures economically supplied 
by health-of-towns committees, and distributed 
by air-tight tubes and vessels, and water- 


Experience has shewn that the hope of obtain- 
ing a small spot of land whereon to rear their 
progeny will stimulate those who might be 


provident, industrious, and strenuous sup- 
porters of order in the state, in which they 
possess an interest. It is at this moment as- 
serted on the neighbouring Continent, that the 
proprietors of small freeholds have formed the 
main chain that has held society together and 
curbed the power of a population, infuriated 
because unprovided for. 





A System or WHOLESALE PLUNDER IN 
THE New Forest,—not by any modern 


some of the subordinate “ keepers” them- 
vance with ceftain timber merchants,—has 


can, and admitted by Lord Morpeth to be, he 
fears, too true a tale. Investigations are in 


committed for trial. The expenses of managing 


equalled—and in some years exceeded—the 
whole income derived from it. 


Tue Smoxe Prourpirion Bit of the 
resent session has itself vanished in smoke, 
eing ‘discharged’ on the order of the day for 

the second reading. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A GENERAL court was held on Thursday; the 
10th, Lord Morpeth in the chair. 

A voluminous document was laid before the 
court from the General Committee, which 
stated, that having taken into consideration the 
pe ee ging and hindrances to the public health 
which arise from cesspools remaining full of 
trescent matter under the public ways and within 
private premises; and also the improper and 
expensive methods usually adopted for emptying 
such cesspools, they have caused a series of regula- 
tions to be drawn up for the instruction of their 
own Officers, and also suggestions for facilitating 
public or private efforts for sanitary purposes. 

The report then went into a detailed mode of 
cleansing, and recommended that a similar system 
of lime washing and cleansing to that in use at 
Edinburgh should be adopted, where it appeared, 
that during the period from September 14 to 
November 7, the entire cost for cleansing was 42i., 
and was divided as follows: —303 staircases, 
898 rooms, 248 closets, 894, making a total of 
2,343, and the average expense of each is 4d. 
or a fraction above 4}d. each. This calculation 
was based on the assumption that a special 
cleansing corps was retained for that pur- 
pose, but, by taking advantage of the services of 
the ordinary scavengers in the performance of this 
work, the expense will be greatly reduced. The 
report concluded by stating, that 


** The commissioners do not undertake to recommend 
any particular purifying liquor; but they understand that 


| investigations made by some competent medical authorities 


justify the mentioning of the following substances* as some of 
those which, when dilated, may be used with advantage :-— 
sulphate of iron; the chlorides of sodium, of iron, and of 
manganese ; the nitrates, sulphates, and chlorides of lead,* 
copper,* zinc,* and tin; pyroligneous acid ; the pyrolignites 
of iron; the mother water arising from the manufacture of 
any of the above-mentioned substances ; coal tar; schistous 
and bituminous extracts. Of the above, the sulphates and 
chlorides of iron are said to be the best.’’ 

It was resolved, that the recommendations of the 
General Purposes Committee be adopted by the 
court, with such modifications and alterations as to 
minor points as may be necessary from time to time. 

On the question that 470 feet of pipe drainage be 
laid down in Westminster Abbey precinct, on pay- 
ment of 65/., the estimate for the works— 

Lord Morpeth drew the attention of the Court to 
the following notice of a question from Sir De Lacy 


| Evans to Lord Morpeth, which appeared in the 


votes of Parliament of that day. The noble lord 
then read the following :— 


** In consequence of the cleansing of some cesspools in 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey, last spring, typhus 
fever of a virulent character broke out in the cloisters and in 
the school, many deaths took place from it; the third report 


| of the Sanitary Commissioners states that it seems to be 


owing to the mistake of emptying these cesspools into a 
sewer that has no proper fall and sufficient outlet to carry off 
its contents; it is intended to open and cleanse out the 
sewer in a few days; this sewer is said by the commissioners 
to be in a dreadfully impure state, and, if opened at this 
season, will doubtless emit most pestilential gases, to the 
danger of the health of the inhabitants of the precincts, 
And that the Dean of Westminster is of this opinion—is 
inferred by the inhabitants—from his breaking up the 
school a week earlier than usual; the question anxiously 
wished to be asked, on the part of the inhabitants, is to know 
if the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests will give 
direction that the opening and cleansing of this sewer 
should not take effect until a colder season of the year, 
when it will be less dangerous in its probable result.” / 

Mr. Austin said it was not proposed to open the 
sewer at all, but merely to flush it with water.—Mr. 
Chadwick said the matter had been carefully con- 
sidered by those who had the deepest interest in it, 
namely, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, who 
were of opinion that the existing state of things 
might be diminished, if not entirely removed, by 
cleansing. The fever cases that had been alluded to 
arose from the state of the locality. In the futare 
cleansing operations precautions would be used that 
were perbaps neglected before, so as to remove the 
dilution in such a manner that there would be no 
evolution of the smell that now takes place from 
matter below the earth, but to postpone this mea- 
sure would only be to increase the danger.—Dr. 
Southwood Smith bore testimony to the danger of 
allowing matters to remain as they are. It would 
be the greatest injary to the locality to postpone the 
removal of poisonous matter to a future period.— 
Mr. Chadwick was of opinion that what had 
given alarm as to fever were most efficient means of 
destroying it, and the officers who had been ex- 
amined upon the subject considered an extension of 
these means the most efficacious in relieving the 
district, and had given the greatest satisfaction to all 
by whom they bad been tried, and in many cases 
thanks had been awarded to the commission for 
their exertions in preventing the accumulation of 
poisonous matter. 

The Hon. F. Byng said he held in his hand a list 
of 1,000 answers to the operation of their mode of 
cleansing, in which every individual was well satis- 
fied. 

The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company.— 
The next business was to consider the steps to be 


* As several of the above are poisonous, they must be used 
with caution. 
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taken in consequence of a pipe laid without leave 
by the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company into 
the Counters Creek sewer.—Mr. Byng moved that 
the engineer of the company be summoned to appear 
before the General Purposes Committee. 

Lord Morpeth thought it would be desirable that 
they should see the officers of the Sewage Company, 
that the General Purposes Committee should take 
the whole matter into consideration, and report the 
result to a future court. He therefore moved a 
resolution to that effect.—The resolution was se- 
conded by Mr. Broderip, and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Byng then moved the following resolution :— 


‘‘That the engineer of the Metropolitan Sewage | ; oe 
pe . | 31st, for the execution of the remaining por- 


Manure Company be summoned to appear before 
the General Purposes Committee on Thursday next, 
to show cause why he should not be fined for what 
has been done, and that the Committee should 
report to the court what steps they may recommend 
in this matter.’’——-The resolution was carried. 


The Ordnance Survey of the City of London.— 
Mr. Chadwick said, as satisfactory arrangements 
had been entered into with the city authorities, who 
were willing to contribute their quota of the ex. 
pense of the map of their jurisdiction, he begged to 
move the following resolution :—‘‘ That the City 
Commissioners of Sewers be invited to name one 
person who may sit on the Survey Committee on 
all questions where the survey of the city jurisdic- 
tion may be in question, and who may be the 
channel of communication of general information in 
relation to the progress of the work.’’—Carried. 


A communication was received from the Board of 
Health of St. James’s parish, Westminster, calling 
for an efficient drainage.—Mr. Byng said the drain- 
age of this parish was really frightful. 


State of the Drainage of Kent and Surrey.—At 
the request of a commissioner, the clerk read the 
following extract from the report of the assistant- 
surveyor, Mr. Lovick, on the state of the drainage 
of the Kent and Surrey district :— 


‘* At the junction of the Friar-street and the Blackfriars- 
road sewer the effluvium was exceedingly strong; it was of a 
peculiar odour, exactly at times like that produced by the 
decomposition of eggs, strongly impregnated with coal-gas. 

“‘Every part of the exposed surface of the sewer was 
covered with a white efflorescence: the water in the sewer 
was covered with air-bubbles; it appeared in some places 
actually to boil ; there was a continual hissing produced by 
the generation of these bubbles. The sewer was filled to an 
average depth of two feet two inches with very foul, black, 
stinking water. 

“When we had proceeded to the man-hole, about forty 
feet from the side entrance opposite No. 12, the safety-lamp 
with which we were provided went out, the air was so foul 
as to be incapable ol cumpartion the combustion. We were 
deterred from again lighting it, as had we made the attempt 
an explosion must inevitably have occurred. At this point, 
aoeill, the superintendent of the flushers, and the man who 
accompanied us, were seized with a fainting sensation; the 
superintendent became alarmed, attempted to rush back, and 
fell, fainting, in the water, at io upwards of 2 feet in 
depth. It was some minutes before we recovered him, as 
we were in total darkness, and ourselves affected by the foul 
gas. All the silver and en money, our watches, and 
almost every article of metal that we had about us, were 
coated witha peculiar dark, livid tint. The Friar-street 
sewer is of modern construction; it was built by order of 
the late Commission of Sewers, in the latter part of last 
year. It has upright sides and curved inverts. Its invert is 
some inches below the outlet into the Blackfriars’-road, the 
connection appearing never to have been perfected ; the side 
of that sewer is left to a height of 1 foot 10 inches,—thus 
damming up the water in the Friar-street sewer, which im- 
mediately behind this barrier is 2 feet 1 inch in depth; at 
about 3 feet distance it rises 3 inches, making the depth of 
water at this point 1 foot 10 inches. At about 20 feet dis- 
tance it again sinks 4 inches—making its depth at this point 
2 feet 2 inches. Proceeding towards the head, the fall ap- 
pears to tend reversely throughout its whole extent, the 
sewer appearing to be half-filled with dead and stagnant 
water. It isa vast elongated cesspool, and appears to be 
a continual generator of the most deadly gases. It is to be 
apprehended that the introduction of flame may be attended 
with the most disastrous effects; by the slightest accident 
this may occur.”’ 


Mr. Chadwick said this was an example of the 
kind of sewers frequently met with, which emitted 
the foulest odours. This sewer, too, was only built 
at the end of last year, by order of the late commis- 
sioners,—which the present commissioners, without 
the powers of a new Act of Parliament, could not 
remedy, and therefore it was highly desirable that 
their new Bill should be passed into a law. He 
thought, however, it would be impossible to do 
what was required for the sanitary condition of 
the people until the subterranean survey was com- 
pleted. 

The court was then adjourned, for the Tower 
Hamlets, to the 24th inst.,—the other districts to 
the 3lst. 








Triat or THE Compressep Arr Loco- 
MOTIVE ON A Common Roap.—Baron Von 
Rathen’s invention at the College of Civil 
Engineers, Putney, recently travelled, it is 
said, from Putney to Wandsworth, at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, but there unfortunately 
burst its wind-pipe from too high pressure. 
The Baron literally compresses his air into 
bottles prepared for the purpose. The experi- 
ment in cuestion is by no means regarded as 
a failure by the more sanguine advocates of 
the Baron’s system. 





PMAiscellanca, 


Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, Me 4th September, for 
the erection of the new Municipal Hall, Ches- 
terfield ; by 22nd August, for the erection of 
Wesleyan Schools at Brockmoor Kingswinford ; 


by 6th September, for the construction of 24 | : 
y 4 | fire-annibilator and fire-escape, described by 


| us recently, took place in the presence of 


miles and 3{ miles of the Vale of Neath Rail 
way,and for sinking shafts and driving headings 
on same (separate tenders); by 21st August, 
for relaying the permanent way of the Blackwall 
line, and for altering the gauge of same; by 





tions of the Ashford and Hastings, and Ton- 


bridge Wells and Hastings lines, between Rye, | 


Robertsbridge, and Hastings ; by 30th, forthe 


| construction of a road, 1,200 feet long and 30 





feet wide, near Norwood Cemetery ; by 20th, 








} 


for laying about 1,470 feet of 15-inch tubular | 


earthenware glazed pipes at Oxford; by 7th 
September, for constructing 1,445 feet of sewer 


in the Holloway-road, and 1,880 feet in the Seven | 
| which the men mounted and descended, some 


| even head foremost, and four or five in the most 


Sisters’-road ; and by the 24th, for surveying, 

mapping, and valuing the parish of Tutbury. 
CoLtoGne CaTHepRAL.—A correspondent 

of the Atheneum says,— Workmen swarm 


| like ants inside and outside the building. The 
| stroke of the mallet and trowel, which has 


sounded for the last few years like the re- | 


animated pulse of the building, is quickened | 
to a feverish speed; and Zwirner, the archi- | 


tect, allows himself so little rest either to body 


or mind, that his pulse must he pretty much | 


in the same condition. 
activity, there remains so much to be done, 
and so little time to do it in, that to a mere 
looker-on the work seems more than human 
hands can accomplish. It is not only that the 
temporary roof has to be finished above and the 


Yet, with all this | 


Competition.—Plans and a specification 
are wanted for a new Union Workhouse, at 
Oldham, for 600 inmates, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 10,000/., including architect’s com- 
mission. Plans previously sent in may be 
sent in again for consideration, with certifi- 
cate, &c. 

Tue Fire-ANNIHILATOR.—A trial of the 


Sir George Grey, her Majesty’s Secretary for 
the Home Department, at the London Gas- 
works, Vauxhall, on Tuesday$ (15th inst.). 
Besides Sir George, who was accompanied by 


| Lady Grey, were present the 3 arg! of the 


House of Commons, Lord and Lady Wharn- 
cliffe, and other influential persons. Lord 
Dudley Coutts Stuart explained the objects of 
the inventions, and the humane purposes to 
which they are applicable. A correspondent 
who was present says,—“'The action and 
evolutions of the fire-escape were new to 
many of the company, and the quickness with 


hurried manner, was sufficient to convince all 
present of the care and ingenuity of its con- 
trivance, which have saved sixty lives, and 
cannot, so long as the machine is unimpaired, 
admit of an accident. Bu‘ the power of the 
annihilator, its instantaneous extinction of a 
body of flame from a pool of blazing pitch, 
7 feet in diameter, and the smothering of a 
large and fierce fire of tar barrels in less than 
a minute, excited the greatest amazement.” 
Tue Men or tHe Otpen Time.—The 
Egyptian antiquities rebuke us sufficiently in 
showing us that at that time men were living 


| very much as we do:—without some know- 


pavement laid below, but the light of heaven | 


still pours in on each side through a wide gap 
between wall and roof; and the greater part 


| of the grand*north and south transept windows 


—especially of the latter—with all their splen- 
did tracery, still lie scattered in the workshops. 
The King of Bavaria’s new painted windows— 


which were received here the other day with | 
the roar of cannon and strewing of the streets, | 
—are only half-way up; and even when all | 


these essentials shall have been completed, 
the clearing away of the accumulations of ma- 


ledge that we have gained, but in possession 
of some arts which we have not. They con- 
found us by their mute exhibitions of their 
iron tools and steel armour; their great range 
of manufactures, and their feasts and sports, 
so like our own. In their kitchens they de- 
canted wine by a syphon, and strewed their 
cakes with seeds, and pounded their spices in 
amortar. In the drawing-room, they lounged 
on chaises-longues; and the ladies knitted 
and netted as we do, and darned better than 
we can. Inthe nursery the girls had dolls; 


| jointed dolls, with bunchy hair and long eyes ; 


terials and rubbish inside and out, will be itself | 


a herculean task.” 
The chief subjects of the three whole windows 
are, “The Adoration of the Three Kings,” 
“The Entombment,” and “The Ascension.” 
The Munich glass painters have every grada- 
tion of the palette, from the three primary 
colours to the most tender neutral tints, com- 
pletely at their disposal. ‘heir yellows 
especially shew their superiority—we have no- 
thing better than a dirty orange at Westminster. 


The writer continues,— | 


All are of the highest beauty of conception | 


and colour. 
boast that his Munich glass painters are the 
first in/the world. 


to greater advantage than it does here. The 


“The King of Bavaria may well | 


and the boys had little wooden crocodiles with 
snapping jaws. In the country we see the 
agriculturists taking stock; and in the towns 
the population divided into castes, subject to 
laws, and living under a theocracy, long before 
the supposed time of the Deluge. There is 
enough here to teach us some humility and 
patience about the true history of the world.— 
Miss Martineau’s Eastern Life. 

Peat Cuarcoau.—A scheme, in aid of 
Irish interests, but unconnected, it is said, with 
Irish landlords, has been set on foot for the 
employment of the Irish peasantry in the 


| manufacture of peat charcoal, for smelting 


1 I doubt whether, as artists | 
in any line, the Munich school ever appeared | 


artists chiefly concerned in these windows have | 
| been taken in Mayo and Roscommon for the 


been Professor Hess and Herr Ainmiiller.”’ 


Is a PERPETUAL MOTION AT LAST DIS- | 


COVERED ?—An intelligent friend, in whom we 
have confidence, writes to us gravely from 
Lille, to state that a mechanic there, after thir- 


purposes, and for the incidental reclamation of 
bog lands ; the surplus profits to be expended 
in improving the social condition of the 
people. Large tracts of iand, it is said, have 


purpose, and a meeting for the establishment 
of this Irish Amelioration Society was held in 


_the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday 


teen years’ effort, has positively obtained the | 


means of perpetual motion. Parties have formed 
themselves into a company to bring the dis- 
covery before the public, and on Tuesday in 
last week a meeting of these, including some 
engineers connected with mines, was held to 
witness the machine in operation, and the only 
objection made, according to our informant 
was, that it was not applicable to navigation ; 
but this the inventor | wren maintaining its 
applicability to all —. The present 
machine is of wood, 

one of iron. We need scarcely say, that we 
are not believers in perpetual motion, having 
the word friction floating in our mind, and we 
have often cautioned correspondents against 
being led into so dangerous and deceitful a 
chase; but in this case the circumstances are put 
before us by so careful a mind, that we are bound 
to wait rather than to scoff. A belief prevails 
there that the British Government some time 
since offered an enormous premium for the 
discovery of this power, but we are disposed, 
after inquiry, to consider this belief erroneous, 


week, at which Mr. Jaspar Rogers developed 
the scheme. 

THe Vernon Coutuection.—~We men- 
tioned a fortnight ago, that the trustees of the 
National Gallery had determined on clearing 
out the lower rooms of their building, and 


| hanging Mr. Vernon’s fine collection there : 


and so they had; at least so one of the trus- 
tees themselves told us. But it seems they 


| had determined too quickly, for when profes- 


ut it is decided to make | 


sional parties were directed to examine these 
rooms and report on their fitness, the report 
was so decidedly unfavourable, that the idea, 


| as we understand, has been abandoned, and 





matters remain in the same unsatisfactory state 
as before. We are sorry to hear that “the 
honour of knighthood” has been offered to 
Mr. Vernon in return for his munificent gift 
and noble example: it was of course declined. 

PEDESTRIANISM IN THE BRICKYARD.—A 
Gloucester paper says: There is a lad in a 
brickyard who walks, or rather runs, over a 
space of ground equal to sixty miles daily. Nor 
is the space travelled by any means the most 
arduous portion of his task; for he has to 
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THE BUILDER. 








carry, during thirty miles of his journey, a 
mould or hod, containing wet clay, weighing 
together more than 12lbs., and for the other 
thirty miles, he has to carry back the empty 
mould, weighing 4lbs., and he has to stoop and 
pick up the mould no less than six thousand 
times! What is the gathering of a hundred 
stones in a single hour compared to the un- 
intermitting exertion of this poor over-worked 
boy, whose labour in running, stooping, and 
lifting, is continued for eighteen hours in 
succession, during which time he removes up- 
wards of twenty-four tons of wet clay? Pro- 
digious as all this appears, we have the autho- 
rity of the boy’s employer that the fact is 
literally as above stated, and further, that it is 
not a solitary performance, but has been done 
for five successive days during the present 
week. The daily earnings by this amount of 
labour are stated to be half-a-crown ! 
Trinity CoLLtece Cuurcu, Epinpurcu. 
—TIn the course of our recent notes in Edin- 
burgh (which, by the way, circumstances have 
forced us to leave incomplete for the present), 
we mentioned the proposed destruction of 
Trinity College Church by the Railway Com- 
pany, and expressed regret that,one more of 
the very few remnants of old Edinburgh was 
about to disappear. We are glad now to be 
able to say that the structure is to be removed 
stone by stone and rebuilt elsewhere. Every 
stone of the old building has been numbered 
on the face of it with distinct characters, and 
daguerreotypes of the whole have been taken, 
including, of course, the number of every 
stone in its place; and with the aid of these 
daguerreotypes the church is to be re-erected. 
Scuoots or Design In MEcHANICS’ 
Instirutes.— The Committee of Manage- 
ment of the London Government School of 
Design have instructed inquiries to be made 
into the state of the drawing classes of 
the mechanics’ institutes belonging to the 
Union of Yorkshire Institutes, and to report 


whether a supply of the Elementary Drawing | 


Book, or other examples of art to a small 
amount, would be acceptable to them, and to 
afford them information and advice. This 
liberal offer was founded on a suggestion in 
the report of the committee of the Leeds 
School of Design. ‘The council at Somerset 





House, with the sanction of members of the | 
Board of Trade, have increased the annual | 


grant for the Leeds School of Design. 


Tue BritisH ASSOCIATION AT SWANSEA. | 


—The eighteenth anniversary commenced on 
Wednesday week, and continued with full 
attendance and ecldt, but without the reading 
of any papers that have hitherto come under 
our eye as requiring notice in the columns of 
Tue Buitper. ‘The presidentship, resigned 
by Sir R. Inglis, was held for the season by 
the Marquis of Northampton. The mineral 
treasures of the district of course bore a chief 
share of the interest of the meeting. 





TENDERS 
Delivered on the 8th ult. for additions to the workhouse 
of St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch: Mr. Wm. Tress, architect ;— 
For Vagrant Wards. 


LOGO scence do uvticevnesecese te sed £1,479 
RAGED Cc hi ebdetesssnepeee ventas ne 1,446 
Wee si casts dessesivenesivinscc. BAe 
MOONE cc cei ccasetcegessevi «es «61,365 
WEES vb dccceseeccceperdstasensce 1,335 
TR ERE OR con rievctsnncs oes «3,801 
Curtis .... PeTTrrrT ro 1,286 
Taylor ....... ood ecdesencessesees 1,211 
WED oo vk 00 od sk eess ac ites: 
E. Carter (accepted).........c0e0. 1,197 
Hughes ......- Overcserseere «ss 1,190 
POPry.. cc crccsccecssececessoe cose 1,190 
i. ee one tesseurstaeteues 1,179 
or Laundry, Drying-rooms, &c 
Wood .ccocsccces Cedbcntee eoccee 3,445 
LAFRES cece cescovccbvccsscceseses 3,340 
LOPE 6 oo rcscccvcecsrevscvsccese -- 8,320 
PN oD inic pakwnwbis komad eeee-; 
Walkerand Co.  ...cccscccsecere 3,199 
Wythe corscccesecceccvece Cpeonse 3,169 
TAylor .. ccc cccccccvessveesesece 3,040 
CUPS . cn cccvesccccveccceseencs 3,018 
Stephenson .....-cccecscccesecess 2,070 
E. Carter (accepted)........+-+++: 2,860 
eee Pee Tee eye Eee abeuwe 2,800 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received.— H. M."? (Thanks: it shall be mentioned) ; 
“Ww. P.G.” “J. 0." “ A Constant Reader” (re Lodging 
House, St. Pancras—next week). ‘‘ A Subscriber,’ “‘ T. 

M.”’ “Constant Reader (Hampshire), “J. G.” 
(Guernsey). “R.B.C.? “B.C.” “WwW. R.” “#H. R.”” 
cad R. H.” oy 6468 E. Ww. ” ia A. M. oy 6a R. H. ” An ce Operative 
Mason,”’ “C. E. D.” “Country Architect,” ‘* B. 8.” 
“A ae Carver,” “‘ H. and Co.” “ Subbststber irons the 
first,” “‘R.H.” Bath, and “ A Subscriber”? (Town 
Clerk, Leicester). Wells and Haverson’s Portable Copying 
Machine. 








REDUCED PRICES. 


WILLIAM CLEAVE, of Wilton-road, 


Pimlico Basin, begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade 
that he has now on hand, at his 2 Amortnent of (the first of i ne 


ever established), et Dry ell- 
and "MATCH BOARD ING of 
) width 





a very 
seasoned FLOORING BOAR 
all sorts, from 4 inch to 14 inch thick, 1,4 toa 
and thickness, and at ly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, 3, Sash Sills, Moulding prepared by 
“lana W CLEAVES Fi factory and Tim 
pply at ooring Manu’ ber 
ard, Wilto m-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOURE and SON. 








* i 
REDUCTION in the PRICE of F FLOOR 
BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING begs to e Trade 

and Consumers generally, os he has REDU CED t the he PRICE, and 

keeps constantly in alarge and very general assortment 

Prepared Floor Boards and Matched Boarding, laned toa — 

breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate use; also a 

of machine- Mouldings, which are finished with Phare - 

curacy ~~ attention to quality of workmanship.—Southwark 

Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and Vid Barge W /pper Ground- 

street, Blackfriars 


~y 7 ’ 
T ADAMS (late S. DARE), MAHOGANY 

© and em 3 MERC rote Bormondery New Road, 
near the Bricklayers’ Arms. SEASONED FLOOKING, MATCH. 
BOARDING * FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and MO ULDINGS 
prepared by matninsts, Cut Deals and Scantling of every dimen- 
sion, Mahogany, Cedar, Kosewood, Wainscot, Elm, Beech, Oak, &c., 
in planks, boards, veneers, and logs ; os Oak. and Pir Laths; 
Wheelwrights’ Goods. All sawn and goods delivered free 
of expense (except timber), Sawing fmm at mill prices. Very 
extensive Drying Sheds. 





RCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS Out. 








COFFEE, eyes beg 


Caph Trusses, Ceiling-F lowers, Consol Medall: 

= fo every kind of Enric 

Ai yt Pesoem, in Composition, Plaster, or 
Manufactory, No, 6 4, Oxford Market, Oxford street, on the lowest 

peaeete teeme— —Models of every description executed at reduced 

charges. 


To scutes, Ta SURVEYORS, 


M COON ranardlixo Plane at sey, Method 

© of [iemoun.sr= ING PLANS of every description, 

a Seale Gane od. ~ hn yun ising that 7s 
rv’ x prom 

he : Sg attention i capneee 

mira! rm “pelea nting Office, 

_heapeide London. 
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AHOGANY.—T wenty Thousand Pounds’ 

worth of dry Ai Soon RAS and SPANISH MAHOGABY 
and WAINSCOT always on hand, suitable for Builders, Piano- 
forte Manufacturers, Cabinet and Coach ers, Railway Con- 
tractors, and all wee requiring we'l-seasoned materials at mode- 
rate prices, at LSON’S Timber-Yard, 13, Greek-street, 
Soho.—T. C. WILSON af tee this mide of informing the public 
where they can procure dry and superior articles, in consequence 
of the numerous complaints of parties having bought wood else- 
veh re as seasoned, where upon working the same it has proved 
oe 1erwise, 





MUIRS 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most sapeered seineiple, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Mate hed, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. G fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








Nat 

OOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
n DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
sY MINGTON'S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company’s Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.—-For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or war further information, 

address, post-paid, or apply to W. Hi. TA an gl ERA x. aod 
The Patent Desiccating Company's Offices are RE VED from 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41,GRACECHU "RC ‘H- STREET, cITY. 


" . . 
ARROWS, LA DDERS, &c., to be SOLD, 

A GREAT BARGAIN — viz., 110 Barrows, mostly Exca- 
vators’, made with ash frames and inch-elm tops, stays to legs, &c. ; 
all sound, at 10s. each. Also about Fifty Ladders; been used a 
little, very cheap, from 15 to 75 rounds. Trestles, Steps, &c.—Apply 
at ELL’S Ladder and Barrow Manufactory, New-road, St. Pancras. 


y J > To r 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 
other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 
may be obtained in great variety at MINTON and Co.’s Warehouse, 
9, Albion-place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge a; eee at their 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. N.B. Slabs and 
Files for Fireplaces, plain and ornamental ; Door Furniture, &. 


TO BRIC K ‘AND TIL E MAKER 


HE AINSLIE BRICK pone TILE 
MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq., of Deanston, 

Chairman) invite attention to their improved Brick and Tile 
Machines, which are to be seen at work at Alperton, and at the 
Company's office, 1934, Piccadilly, from Ten am.,to Five p.m. Mr. 
Robert Serivener, who has been appointed manager in the room of 
Mr. John Ainslie, will show the machines at the works at Alper- 
ton, which is within a mile of the Sudbury station of the London 
and North-Western Kailway, and two miles of the Faling station 
of the Great We:tern Railway ; also at the Polytechnic Institution, 
ej street, London.—All communications to to 
Mr. WILLIAM GORDON, Secretary, at the office of the Company, 
L mnidon, 193a, Piccadilly. March 1, 1847. These machines may 
also be seen at Mr. Slight’s, Leith-walk, Edinburgh; Mr. Robert 
Boyle's, Ayr; Mr. Lawrence Hill's, 135, Bue hanan-street, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Robert Charles’, Mill-hill, Leeds; Messrs. Penny and Finch’s 
Penkridge, Staftordshire ; Messrs. Drummond and Son’ 's, Dublin ; 
and Mr. John Connor, Newton Lindvady, County Derry. 




















Wings, 64 to 7 inch 

Rolled in London, @a.. and at Tunstall, 54d. per foot. 
Rebated in ditto, 6d., and at ditto, Sd. ditto. 
Plain in ditto, 54d., and at ditto, 44. ditto. 


LLUSTRA'LED TRADE LISTS GRATIS, 
containing much information useful for reference, also Testi- 
monials respecting a MATERIAL which, ‘when well wrought. i 
robabl gf to every — for o—~ or ———. for 
ips, . ee every part of roofs, for plain or ¢! ceneees 
for poner fae other strong works, ke. 7 had 
GENUEN of THOMAS PEAKE (proprietor of “ Peake Terro- 
Metallic”), No. 4 Wharf, City-road Basin, London ; also, at the 
Tileries, T a Papen Articles would be — to ear 


tent, and dispatched to 
be pot ag Letters to be 
Staffordshire prices are 


prices by measure at well as by 
jw say if the Loudon 





Bes 





UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
rparravLins for COVERING ROOFS 


Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and cen pee 
of ROPE used by Builders —_ the lowest terma 


uees and 

temporary awnings on sale Orders peut session’ the 1 most 

prompt at eantion WiLLiAM Vbrooge tis a City, 
by Appoi ex Majesty's ionourable 





Board <4 Ostnanee 


TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, SOLICITORS, AND 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN 


ALL Persons desirous of taking exact 
Copies of letters, er docam ink © 

mended to use the PORT RULE COPYING MACHINE. by which 
fac similes may be readily taken x one minute. The machine 
may be carried in the coat pocket, without snesnevntanse, and in 
case of need may be used as a life protector o 
staff.—Price 10s. 6d. Sold only at 
Stationers, &c., 41, Gresham-street 

“ The necessity of keeping copies of all 
obvious to be disputed. he copying machines hitherto aa have 
been both ponderous and costly, and even persons who could afford 
to purchase them were obliged to submit to the inconvenience “ 
keeping them in one room, although they ‘iaight have occasion to 
copy letters in different places. This diff difficnlty is removed by the 
article advertised. The a he se into the ney and 
now there is no excuse for any — to omit to preserve oo 
of every document of importance, for he po ‘but As lay it ae. the 
leather and wrap it round a stick, and the pressure of the 

orms the work of aclerk in a moment, and without aa 

3 will pe a very useful addition to the furniture of an o 

Aw 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
G. JENNINGS, 

No. 29, GREAT CHARLOTTE-STREET 
BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, 
PATENTEE OF 
THE INDIA-RUBBER TUBE COCK: 

THE SHOP SHUTTER SHOE AND FASTENER, 
WHICH REQUIRES NO BAR; 

THE IMPROVED WATER CLOSET, 

WITHOUT PAN OR VALVE; 

THE PATENT JOINT, WHICH REQUIRES NO SOLDER; 
THE IMPROVED CISTERN VALVES, &c. &c. 
References and Testimonials from Government and other Works, 
sent on application. 


‘“ 
QNOXELL’ S PAT EN T SA PETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory. 

REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANC ERY LANE. Patent x 

on the 4th day of wohemney, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, coneiting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without ieee, 

and Two for Hinging and Sheathing t the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
pleased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
| oe Establishments and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the tee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior any other Revolving Shutter for durability, a 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and serew 

or any other complicated machinery engeeges by other makers. 


ETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND woge SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and of 
ORNAMENTAL EFALLES each BA BARS, hy ~ "eee &e., 
Ss, co ¥ 
FOR SHOP PRONTS. anys L, TGHES, ke. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a oe style, either 
plain or ornamental, also glazed with best plate St: 
moulded stallboards handsomely engraved M works an 
machinery of Ly — in connection with banking -houses, shops, 
warehouses, & 

B. and C. allen lenge co ie as to either quality or price. 

Designs furnish estimates given. 
IMPROVED eenee | Rupee $22 FLOORING CRAMPS 
0 
SOLE LICENC - FOR MARVIN pnd. scones 
PATEN 


T DIAGONAL GRATIN 
OfBice of the Pegentces 








tees, 26, ieenbend caren, a and at the 
Works, Deptford. K. 


PATENT CONVEX REVOLVING IRON 
SHUTTERS, recently manufactured, under license, by the 
late firm of KR. LOW PARD and Co., Old-street. 

HARCOURT QUINCEY, Patentee, 

CLARK and Co. Manufacturers, o call ti of 
Architects, Builders. Leng ® others, tw the I SONTANT IMPROVE. 
MENTS im the ab« and i ct invited at their 
pam _ Wapping. ot or at their Agents, 456, New Oxford- 

of ~—— and stifiness in the 
inthe he of REYOLVING TRON SHUTTERS, in dew cal 
security, is obvious, and it is only ne 
that the patent convex laths are twelve 
wmey flat laths, to insure their general 
KK and Co. also invite attention to Ly To ppqrevet 
a... for raising and lowering = patent Sh ¥ , pos 
sessing all the adv: es of the endless screw (worm wheel), 
cannot, even by wear, be liable ap run down, and entirely avoida 
the necessity the ratch4t-wheel, and is at ot ones eee 
thoroughly PP th my and is SAFER and MORE DU than 
o rpoee | toes Patent 








the 
indow or door}, or vertically, for ich position the in- 
creased strength of f the CTT laths renders thew froularly 
itable ; aa applied a doorway, may seen any 
freee an eee eecene 


CLA and Co. are the SOLE MANUPACTURERS of 
voLvixe “SHUTTERS. WITH CONVEX IRON Lirlie 


Engravings and Prospectnses forwarded on 
PROV VED DRAWN ETALLIC SASH ia ASTRIGALS, 
moCLee GS, STALL-BOARD ae 


Steaim Engines alwary on hand. Sa ae eopanrs 
pg hy my Fy RK 


gineers, 238, i A 
gmte-sreet, City. 
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THE BUILDER. 





_[Aveust 19, 1848. 











INC! ZINC! ZINC!—To BUILDERS 


and the Trade generally. —@inch pipe, 4d. per foot ran, 


including fixix 
me ditto oud Gitte ditto. 
& ditte 54. ditt: ditto. 
Singh caver gutter, 344. ° tito ditto. 
ditto 4:4. ditto ditto. 
4 ditto bd. ditto ditto. 


Flats covered and Cisterns lined from 4d. to 6d. per foot. Buper 
Cornice Gutters, 54. to 84.—Pipe and ower forwarded to any past 
of the country.--Memrs. F. and J. HA agg het 3, Cum berland- 
place, Newington, te the Fi 





yP 





) THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


N ° 
7IRST- RATE RNAMENTS in 
ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, 

at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, usters, Capitals, per- 
forated Panellings, santiiovess, Bracketa, Trusses, Wreaths, Scrolls 
Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and other Chimney- 
Shafts. Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &, &¢., 36-inch Centre, 
Flowers fixed complete, 24a. each, smaller in proportion. An as 
seortment of Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing —JOHN 
HERBERT and SON, Modellers, &., 42, Parker-street, Drary- 


lane. 
_‘ > Toc J a Pl J J 
G REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
LIAS CEMENT.—Mecers. ad ae and Marke ob d 3, 
South Wharf, Paddington Basin orks at Stratford-on-Avon 
Southam. GLAZED STONE w ARE DRAIN PIPES on 
; 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 

WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of ema Portiand, and 

ath Cement, Biue Linas Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 

ROTHERHITHE, Sole Consimee for’ Atkinson's Cement.— 
Cement Chimney-pots of every pattern. 


Trea To) "WG al? . a eT 

EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 

forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 

may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It isa cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for which pur- 
poses it checks the progress of Pire and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and sole M Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Milibenk street, W estmninster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—J. B. WHITE 


fet SONS, request reference to Nos. 284 and 285, pages 343 and 
351, The Builder,” for accounts of experiments on the strength 
of b aes, i Cementa.—These trials show that for the practical pur 
poses of building, the connecting power of Portland Cement exceeds 
that of Roman Cement in the proportion of four to one ; thus marking 
it as the most fit material for turning the brick arches of Kailway 
bridges and other works of a critical nature, while its firm adhe- 
sion to most sorts of stone, as well as bricks, combined with its 
eminently hydraulic erties, adapt it for such purposes as the 
paliding of sea aud w at woke and the lining of reservoirs, cis- 
terns, baths, &e. Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mill- 
bank-street, W eatminster. 


1. ; <T 

ORTLAND CEMENT, solely Manufac- 

tured by W. ASPDIN, Son of the Patentee. This Cement has 
been proved, for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Funnel, 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, orydate, or turn green; nor is it 
attected by any atmospheric influence whatever, the climate resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is me 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs, RUBINS, ASPDIN, and © ompany, at their Manufactory, 
North fleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall. 


vr ary 

OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO 
e CEMENT and PAINT. — The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public generally 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to these celebrated 
Materials, which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
utter resistance to frost or heat, and ceneral economy, distinguish 
them from all other cements and paints, and fally justify the con- 
fidence reposed in them, as shewn by the numerous testimonials 
received from public bodies and private individuals of the first in- 
portance. —Prospectases and particulars may be obtained from the 
sole agent, PH LIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, Steel-yard, 
Upper Thames-street. 


rh TAT ~ 

ARIAN CEMENT, used as a Stucco, 
cannot easily be distinguished from Statuary or Parian 

Marble. It is fit for all the purposes of that beautiful material, 
and does not crack, warp, or effloresce in any degree The fine 
quality will incorporate with the most delicate colours; is adapted 
to encaustic work, fresco, imitation of marble, and the most elabo- 


















rate embellishment. So perfect are its setting or crystalizing pro- 
perties, that the coarse quality, when ome to newly-built or 
damp walls, may be immediately polished, painted, or papered ; 


and rooms rendered habitable before the materials ordinarily used 
would begin to dry.—Manufactured by CHAS. FRANCIS and 
BONS, Roman Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 





MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 
AUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 


Patentow, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 
nding this invaluable Comment with others, errc 

neously said t » be of the same description. 8. and 5. pledge them 

selves that MARTIN'S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 

tion and ms anufact ire from every other, and being a neutral com 

pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it may come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids. They feel ita duty to direct attention 
to the following properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 

1. It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

2 Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform through- 
out its entire thickne - 

& Its surface (which y be made equal to that of the finest 
marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, when put upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stuceo for walls, skirtings, 
architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all kinds, to all of which 
purposes it has been extensively applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
on the Grosvenor estate, &e. 

For the above purposes, it 
being more economical an 
vermin. 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 
stone, being, at the same time, much more econcomé The most 
satisfactory references can be given. To be had of the Patentees, 
Plaster of Paris and Cement Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. k. PART, 28, Canning- 
place, Liverpool. 


ODD’S PATENT METALLIC 





advantages over woods, 


durable, resisting fire, damp, and 








‘HEAP OR NAMENTAL GLASS.- i cl 


to inform my friends and the public, that f have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the os with a) Fo 
execute orders, I am oo Ny Pek FO er- 
ably. The ertes ops paw from ONE 8 SHILLING ae Poot 31 Sur, 
and bord SIXPENCE PER FOOT 


ing-street. Baker-street, Portman-square. 


& W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
© attention of builders to the reduced ee be ped ta. 
PLATE GLASS, which, from its cheapness, ry 
Crown in all respecte ble dwelling-houses. BR’ ITISH ond PROUGE 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS eup- 
ples at the lowest terms.—Lists of prices, and every information, 
ean be had on application at their warehouse, 315, Uxford-street. 


ATENT PLATE GLASS. —HETLEY 


and OU. beg to inform Architecta, Builders,and the Trade 
generally, that their new Tariff of PRICES for the above is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. A REDUCTION of 
about 40 per cent. bas been made on the usual Glazing sizes. ~ 
Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window-Glass Warehouse, 35, 
Soho-squan London. 


yy inoow 


TINDOW GLASS.—THOMAS 
4 has a large Stock of Sheet-iass on hand, which he will supply 


nh 200-feet cases, delivered free in London for 428 6d. 
ont to size, 3d. per foot.—Address, 87, Bishopagate-street-without. 


IN Dp OW-GLASS, VARNISH- 
LOU RS, and PLUMBERS’ BRASS- WORK. 
THOS MILLINGTON 87 




















plyiug the above articles of the best materials and upon the lowest 
terms for cash. 

CKOWN, SHEET, and PLATE GLASS, in any quantity; 
VARNISH : fine Oak or Wainscot, 10s; Carriage, 12s per gallon ; 
White Lead, 27s, and Colours and Brushes ; Water Cl 
plete, 30s.; Lifting Pumps and Cocks of every “description. 

Milk Pans; Propagating, Bee, and Cucumber Glasses ; Paper- 
hangings from 14 per piece upwards, of very superior description. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 





MANUFACTURER 
of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury - square. —Well seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.—Upwards of 400 
DOOKS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames, always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam- —— k Mould- 
ings in any quantity.~N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged i in buil: ling. 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES 
MADE FOR THE TRADE, 


JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New Kiver Head, 


Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
that they continue to mannufac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop 
Fronts, Doors, and all other 
eee of Joiners’ work, on the 
lowest possible scale of prices. 
All kings of Wainscot and Ma- 
hogany work done in the ve 
best manner ; French polished, 
} and carefully packed for the 
country.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by returnjof post, to any part of the country. 


IDER’S RAILWAY BRIDGE. — To 
Railway Comers A PROSPECTUS of the above 
newly-invented IRON TRUSS RAILWAY BRIDGE will be 
forwarded, and Be entered into, or licenses granted fur its 
erection, on application to Mr MOULTON, Bradford, Wilts. 


























» DOORS, &e. 









































Bp Mer Ropal 
Majesty's 3° S Actters Patent. 
BAILL IE's PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


ND SECURE FIXINGS, 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL. ARTICLE 


obvinting the unsightly appearance and insecurity of the 
amen rim lock, can be obtained from the Manufacturers, Messrs 
RPENTER and TLL re EY, Willenhall; or from the sole 
prose Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, fron: nonger, 62. St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money-Order Office. 











7 ¥ sc >» . ceryt yy LY 
PUGH’S REGISTERED RIM LOCK, 
ad T. PUGH and Co. bez to invite the attenton of 
Architebts, Builders, and others, to these new Kim, Drawback, and 
Dead Locks and Latches, in either brass or iron, possessing great 
advantages in form, ove? the usual Rim Lock, and also in the 
quality, and produced at very moderate prices; each lock is war 
ranted perfect and complete, with patent shifting sp vindles.- To 
had only of T. PUGH and Co., 13, King-street, Snow-hill, City, - 
their Ironmongery Warehouse, where they keep an extensive and 
most complete stock of hammered and cut nails, iron and brass 
foundry, mortice locks and latches, plain, half-rabbeted, and rab- 
beted ; porcelain, giass, ivory, buftalo horn, wood, and all kinds of 
fane y mortice lock furniture; all goods of the best manufacture, 
and of the same superior quality they have been accustomed to send 
out for upwards of the last twenty years. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
. : y 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes. made in the best manner, and 
of diff erent strengths, fitted with CHU BB'S PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly on sale, at 











PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
Iron, Wood. and every description of Painting. This Paint has 
been most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 
perience, aml has been extensively used under the superintendence 
of Arch itect 4, Rugimeers, and Surveyors of the greatest eminence,— 
7 vie . to 7 addressed to Mr. B. TODD, Patentee, 23, Dean-street, 
onda 











BA CEMENT.—This VALUABLE AND ECONOMIC 
PAINT is ready for use, is simple in its application, and only 
ONE SIXTH the cost of ofl paint; for beauty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materi als aan on the fronts of houses, giving the 
exact appearance of FINE CUT SBONE; it can be used at once 
ou fresh Ronan cement or other plastering, and is partic yond 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can be at once beautified in any 
weather, at a mere trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1 and 2 cwt., at 


Ss. is. each. par 
ENT MINERAL PAINT. 

A brilliant binck paint, invaluable as a coating for SHIPS’ 
SIDES AND BOTTOMS: slso for all kinds of WOOD or 
os » work, or the amphalte roofing felts, Lam od roofs, spouts, 

ont gutta, doors, sheds, railing, and all ki of out-door work, 

and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their su from 

a yy bag nag only an an requires no preparation, and 
wi 

PATENT ASPHALTE LOT ee es of the best quality. at 
bm porng per square foot, in picors 2 y long, and 32 inches 


“GEORGE LEAR and Co,, Sole ees ts fo ‘ 
on en! r the Patentees, No. 5, 


decay .— 








*}MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID — 


very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SAFES of e every size, and 
Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes.—C. CHU BB 
and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Ch aand, London. 





PRO BONO PUBLIC 
AUTION to Purchasers of ‘FIRE-PROOF 


DOORS for Strong Rooma, Safes, Chests,and Detector Locks, 

». &c. LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chubb 
LEADBEATER begs most respectfully to inform Architects, 
| Surveyors, Builders, &c., that he can supply them with IMPROVED 
; DET ECTOR LOC Ie Donn ake Re wes. STRONG WROUGHT 
| IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, SAFES, and CHESTS, &c , on the 
most amerored peapetgnes of security against FIRE and THIEVES, 
without the aid of “ expensive machinery,” which is employed by 
some inexperienced makers, but mane be paid for ; at prices 25 per 
cent. under any other house Lk Londe 
LEADBRATER offers O E HUNDRED POUNDS reward to 
any person who can, pick bis mpasecen gy locks or latches 
Some th of I rs strong-room doors and safes have 
now been put up without a SING GLE ‘COMPLAINT. and fifteen 
years’ practical experience, during ‘which he adapted every pos- 
sible improvement to real security, enables him to ¢ e com: 
petition with any house in don. A large assortment of all sizes 
on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-iron 
fire- ot folding-doors with venti gates, made Co agy | for a 

strong room, may be viewed at his manu “ 

ron Pa 


wrought-iron, dour doors hag wie Best DeTRcTOn Loc KS in bited 


LAND. 6 feet hi be 2 inches wide and upwards, hs 
iways on hand at LEADBEATERS MANUFACTORY | 


135, TE-STREET, LONDON. 











per case, or | 


, Bishopagate-street Without, London, | 


begs to inform the Trade, and consumers generally, that he is sup- {| ® 
| locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, 


| length te order. 
osets com- | 


AILS and IRONMON ‘GERY from 

BIRMINGHAM —-To BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 

™, lowe, and every description of Builders’ Ironmongery, of 

ity. sup Ned r the lowest Birmingham prices, by 

a BLYTH, Patent Cut Neil Manufacturer and 

General Factor, tebe ht Birmingham. Lists ef prices for- 
warded upon application. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK- MAKERS. | 
UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by im proved machinery, in vaeious 
Tain and ornamen y oe for Gunservoheclan. Squares, aes 
es, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure, 
MAKERS PUMPS, i in Wrongnt and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, ES for Wells of any depth. 
SINGLE and Dow BI BLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


AIN-WATER PIPES, Heads, 


Shoes, 
and Elbows, Half-round and 0 G 








utters, Sash Weights. 
Railing Bars, Bink and Stable Traps and Gratings, Air Bricks, 
Coal Plates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from 14 inch. to 12 in. in 
diameter, with Bends, Branches. Syphons, and Lamp Columns; 
also Hot-water Pipes, with all the usual connections a 
Stock of the above Castings at JONES'S Iron Bridge Wharf, } 


| 6, Bankside, Southwark. 
LINGTON begs to inform the Trade and Consumers that | 





FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
For aeons Companies, Brewers, Distillers. Fire Engines, Gas 
panies, Gardening and Agricultural purpose: . &e 
HE 


7 al Tv ‘ 
“PAT ENT VULCANIZED IN ‘DIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not hecome hard or stift in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well —_— for 
pumps. . beer 
engines, gardens, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible cath is 
required. Made all sizes, from }inch bore upwards, and of any 
Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be attached 
topes water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufactarer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N. Vulcanized India-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. 








Ty a 
AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
RICHARDSON, Jun., and Co., MANUFACTURERS of 
every description of b ROU possi IRON TUBES for Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers, Gas, Steam, and other purposes 
PATENT TUBE Works, DAKL ASTON, STAFFORDSHIRE 


peor | FOU N DRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 
Luke’s.—J. JON ES having made great additions 
te his Bock OF P! TTERNS. begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water ( — Work, Area Gratings, Ply and 
other W heels, | Wheel Plates, &c. 
BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trou Rain 
Water Pipes and Deters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in sto 


IRON FOUN I DRY, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 
of the fae to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for € ASTINGS | f EVERY DESCRIPTION, con 
ann of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornament “a 
Wheel Pinion and Steam- -E ngine Patterns; Range Stove and 
Hot Plate Metal. 
A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &. &c. 
A very superior description of Scot Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsightly 
ESTIMATES given for IRON ROOFING and every description 
of Ironwork, complete to specification, and the work executed with 
every attention to is and dispatch. 
OVER’S FOUNDRY, 
168, DRURY. LAN EK, ond | CH ARL ES-STREET. 








Bt 








Solicits the attention 








TO ARCHITEC TS, BUIL DE RS, &e. 


, Bait ye -WIRE CORD.—R.S. NEWALL 

Co.4 PATENT IMPROVED COPPER - WIRE 
CORD for WINDOW_ SASH LINES, Hot-houses, Lightning 
Conductors, Hanging Pictures, Clock Cord, and various other 
purposes for which hempen rope has hitherto been used. This 
new and valuable Patent is fast s eposneding the use of the hempen 
cord, and is strongly recommended to all builders and other 
parties connected with the above. The Wi ire Cord may be had 


wholesale, and a at the office of the Pate sritees, No. 163, 
Fenchurch-street, W. T JEN, Agent; or retail of G. and J. 
DEANE, 46, King William street’: E. PARKS, 149, Fleet-street 
T. JONES, 42, Charing Cross, and GIBBONS and CO., 345, Oxford- 


atreet ; also of 


3 & HTNING 


all respectable Ironmongers. 


CONDU CT ORS for 








BULLDINGS.—SMITHS PATENT COPPER WIRE 
ae E is being daily employed for the protection of CHURCH Es 
and other buildimes from the effects of thunder-storms. It possesses 
important advantages over other forms of conductors, Keferences 
can he given On it bas heen sprried for some tim ast to 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC oti na! a & 








sutile Marine of 
EVIDENCE f its 





Its general adoption in the : 
nnd other countries is the 
F FFICIENCY, & 

SMITH and ENGLISH heg the attention of those engaged in 
building to their IMPROVED PATENT PANELLE v0 and 
REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS.—Also, the Patent Weather- 
tight Fastening and Cill Bar, for Fr h Casements, which 
much admired for their seenrity, simplicity, cheapness, and effici- 
ency. Of the merits of their 

Patent Double and Single Act om Door 
Improved Flooring Cramps 
Patent Wire Sash Lines, ke. &e 
little pase be said, as they are pretty 1 generally known and appre- 
crate 





are so 





Springs, 









Manufactory for Iron Suspension, Sliding, and other Doors, 
Strong Rooms, Plain and Orn x Palisading, Gates. and 
Columns —- Also, Metal Sashes, ronts, Stall-hoard Plates, 





Brass, Butt, and other Hinges. Buil an ngs heated upon a new, sa 
and superior plan. 

Estimates given for every description of Metal-work. 

SMITH and ENGLISH 69. Princes-street, Leicester-squs 


London. 


> ch ee Fa Pa Pa sh Pl ~ 7 ‘gs 
WW itiiex SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS, of superior Brit Moulded Bricks t 
attern.—Apply to Mr. BEN {IN GOUGH, 3% 
ae scent, Newington-butts. 
N.B. Cowley and Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentish 
Rag Stone direct from the Quarries. 


al ¥ r ~ . ry? 

IRE BRICKS.—WARD and HART, 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside, respectfully solicit the atten- 

io of Gas Companies, Builders, Enzineers, Uven Builders, Ship- 
pers, and others to the fact that they have now completed their 
Stock of Stourbridge, Welsh, and Neweastle Fire Bricks. Lumps, 
and Tiles, of all sizes and shapes, which they are offering with 
every advantage to purchasers. Goods may be had from ships in 
the river at @ great reduction. Fire Clays, Loams, Datch Clinkers, 
Stock Bricks, Windsor Bricks, Oven Tiles, Pan, Plain, Ridge, and 
Ae ditto, Moulding Sand, House Sand (red and white), River 
ime, Cement, Malt and Corn-drying Kiln Tiles, 

now in such gene ral use for malting, &c. &c., Chimmey-pota, Drain 





any 
37, Newington 











ar Tiles, &c. &c. Goods made to pattern at the shortest notice. 
Gavenel. Pipes of every description. Country orders executed with 
‘ountry Builders will find this the cheapest market for 

the = onl 
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